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These little stories may 


@ Here you see brief summaries of the savings effected 
in four different companies with Addressograph sim- 
plified business methods. 

Similar savings are being made today in thousands 
and thousands of other offices and factories. 

You can save too. 

Addressograph is the fastest known method of putting 
information on business forms. In the time it takes you to 
read this advertisement Addressograph equipment could 
write as many as 200 different time cards—or pay checks 


from 48 ho 


Urs to 7 


Save you money 


—or statements— or route cards with complete accuracy. 


You can save time and money with Addressograph 
methods in every department of your business—where- 
ever paperwork is handled. And Addressograph can 
be used with existing systems and routines alone or in 
conjunction with other office equipment. 


Ask any Addressograph man to show you what 
others have saved on jobs similar to yours. Call the 
nearest Addressograph agency or write Addresso- 
gtaph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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WHATS AHEAD 


TOMORROW'S LEADERS 


Who will be the business and industrial 
leaders in the world of tomorrow? 

For months now the editors of ForBEs 
have been busy comparing the records and 
evaluating the personalities of America’s 
most outstanding younger executives—men 
destined to be in the vanguard of the na- 
tion’s post-bellum struggle for economic 
supremacy—in an effort to bring you an 
authoritative answer to this question. 

Able, forthright business leadership, we 
feel, will be of greater importance than ever 
in the years ahead. In our July 15 issue, 
therefore, we'll bring you the first of a big 
new series of articles designed to introduce 
and appraise those top management men 
scheduled to rank as national leaders in the 
business world of tomorrow. 

The series is called “Tomorrow’s Leap- 
ERS,” and will be prepared, appropriately, by 
leading writers in the business and indus- 
trial field. The first article will analyze the 
achievements and qualifications of Arthur 
W. McCain, newly-elected president of the 
Chase National Bank. McCain’s story is 
authored by William Hurd Hillyer. 

Another outstanding executive whom we 
plan to appraise in an early issue is Nich- 
olas Dreystadt, new head of the Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors. A man gifted 
with both executive and engineering talents, 
Dreystadt has long since demonstrated his 
leadership abilities in the automotive field. 
His revamping of the entire plant layout of 
Cadillac Motors, for example, made it one 
of the most efficient in the industry. 

Watch for this important new Forses 
series—beginning in our next issue. 


MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT 


“One Man’s Cure For Lasor Woes”— 
that’s the provocative title of another top 
management feature scheduled for our next 
issue. It’s the story of “Charlie” McCormick, 
president of McCormick & Co., and his 
unique program for improving employee re- 
lations. One of the most successful plans yet 
inaugurated in industry, it has completely 
eliminated management-employee friction in 
his company. 

McCormick’s plan is called “multiple 
management.” Its chief claim to distinction 
lies in its principle of gearing company 
operations, not merely to policies instituted 
by executives and the board of directors, but 
also to those formulated by three additional 
boards, composed of members who represent 
all phases of the company’s business. 

Read the complete details about the plan 
in our July 15 issue. It may be your answer 
to the continually vexing question of how 
to reduce employer-employee strife. 


ALSO SCHEDULED 


Other features to appear in our next issue 
include an analysis of behind-the-scenes de- 
velopments in Washington, extracts from 
both the labor and the foreign press, our 
recently inaugurated financial section, a sur- 
vey and interpretation of the latest aviation 
trends, and many other special features. 











We were adding 
300,000 
telephones a month 











That’s 3,600,000 a year—nearly three times as 


many as ever before. 


But disturbed conditions in this country have 
affected our supplies of steel, copper, lead, 
paper, cotton yarn, wood—many of the vital 
necessities for telephone production. 


Even so, you can depend on this: 


We’re moving as fast as we can, and as supplies 
improve we'll speed up the program. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















“499 Scottish Stories for the Price of 500” 


B. FORBES brings you a book of rioting fun, calculated to serve the 
a of public speakers, toastmasters or just plain folks who like humor 
with a Scottish burr. You'll find some never-before-told anecdotes about 
B. Forbes’ early life in Scotland as well as many old favorites. The 
introduction is alone worth the price of admission. Once you've read it 
you'll acquire a burr that’ll make telling the other stories a delight. 


The price is $2.02—as odd as the book. The 2c is to cover royalties for the 
author’s two associates who did all the work. Sorry—no charge orders 
accepted—that would be out of character for a Scottish book! Simply return 
this ad—with remittance of $2.02 today to: 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Il, N. Y. 











2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Prediction: An increasing number will 
vote right next November. 


Expect fewer OPA controls, more 
goods. 


But unless self-restraint be exercised 


by pricers, expect trouble. 


Surveys reveal seekers of autos, other 
durable goods, have placed duplicate 
orders. 


Cancellations will be numerous. 


Attempting to carry water on both 
shoulders, Truman is doing a lot of 
spilling. 


Have lowest-yielding corporate bonds 
seen their zenith? 


Many stocks look more promising. 


Cars will roll faster from assembly 
lines soon. 


Labor pains are among America's worst 
afflictions. 


A bold guess: Russia won’t kick over 
the traces completely. 


Our shocking Federal payroll is still 
unaxed. Scandalous! 


Spending still exceeds income. 


Argentina isn’t doing her share in 
sharing with the hungry overseas. 


Our hand-picked Highest Court has 


fallen to a new low. 


One big question in Detroit: Will 
Kaiser-Fraser make good? Doubters 
are many. 


Family plane ownership isn’t, so far, 
fulfilling rosy predictions. 


“Petrillo Defies U. S. Government.” 
A —— note! 


Mexico reputedly is the world’s fattest 


black market, thanks to imports from 
U. S. 


Construction is doing better — but not 
good enough. Too many curbs. 
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Wherever you want to go 
—N. & W. luxury equip- 
ment will take you . . . 
swiftly, economically. 


invigorating 
breezes, healthful 

sunshine, sparkling 
beaches ...at the 
Virginia Seashore. 


Fishing, golfing, hiking, riding, 
swimming whatever sport 
you choose, N. & W. luxury pas- 
senger trains take you to the spot. 


Virginia's historic Cape Henry 
lighthouse. Here Englishmen 
tirst set foot on American soil. 


Tang of the sea, *, 





So you're going to the seashore. The 
mountains. Or somewhere in-between. 
You're “taking a vacation” to play... 
to have fun . or just to rest and relax. 
Vacation time is precious . start yours 
with an exciting trip. Travel in air con- 
ditioned comfort and complete safety... 
enjoy unexcelled scenic beauty along the 
way . rest, dine, relax in attractive roomy 


coaches, dining cars, sleeping cars, and 


tavern-lounge cars arrive refreshed, 
ready to enjoy the rest of your vacation to 


the fullest. 

. . . By all means ‘take a vacation”... 
you've earned it, now enjoy it. Start it with 
an exciting, restful trip over the N.&W. Ask 
your local ticket agent for N. & W. schedules 
and rates. 
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The Hearst N ewspapers have 
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FLEET 


always fought for a mighty 






“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 
power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 
object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 
opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1910 the Hearst Newspapers urged an 
American Merchant Marine to spare our 
people the humiliation of being taxed by 
the Foreign Shipping Trust. 


In 1922 the Hearst Newspapers gave 


vigorous support to President Harding’s 
efforts to obtain a ship subsidy. 


In 1927 the Hearst Newspapers deplored 
the fact that only 32% of U. S. commerce 


was carried in U. S. bottoms. 


In 1928 the Hearst Newspapers wel- 
comed passage of the Jones Bill, which 


QV~“RAF ak 


provided $250,000,000 to modernize and 
replace the Shipping Board fleet. 


In 1934 the Hearst Newspapers opposed 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s suggestion 
to “plow under” our shipping. 


In 1936 the Hearst Newspapers con- 
demned the efforts of the Communists to 
drive U. S. shipping from the seas. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers exposed 
Communist efforts to hamstring our 
Atlantic shipping through the medium of 
the longshoremen’s strike. 
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More pay at G.E.... 


Average Pay $1593 


Average Pay 


$2695 





for more workers .. . 


Employees 55,706 


Employees 


148,233 





$208 million sales with 
per dollar earnings of 


132¢¢ 


$1298 million sales 


4%¢ 


(by volume production 





for more owners .. . 


Stockholders 
Stockholders 185,744 


242,176 


(an all-time high) 





How well did General Electric 
meet its objectives last year? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC has a three-fold responsibility —to the public, to 
its employees, and to its owners. The 1945 annual report, just printed, 


Highlights of 1945 


gives some indication of how well we met these objectives last year. VOLUME OF BUSINESS Orders received............ 
<a Net sales billed... 

General Electric’s growth has come from new and better products y 

for the public, continuously improved. — —_ ee Re the pene .. 
Out of production efficiency have come higher wages, increased jobs, Dividende paid ae 

and the earnings needed to continue these gains. stockholders...... 
This year General Electric did not get off to as good a start as in Per share .. 

1945. But the objectives and aims of General Electric are the same and TAXES Federal taxes on income.. 


will continue to be the same—to keep wages as high as possible, to 
keep prices down as far as possible, and to earn a fair profit. 

Fora copy of General Electric’s Annual Report and Yearbook for 1945, 
write Dept. 6-237, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Social security taxes... 
Other taxes... 


Total taxes ............ 





PAID TO EMPLOYEES 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





(within $77 of the wartime high) 


(within 15% of the wartime high) 


with 


per dollar earnings of 


more 


was passed fo the public, to em- 
ployees and to stockholders) 





$ 844,500,000 


. $1,298,200,000 


$ 56,500,000 


$ 1.96 


44,600,000 
1.55 


$ 
$ 
$ 87,000,000 
$ 8,300,000 
$__ 23,000,000 
$ 118,300,000 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


act ae AT BY THE EDITOR 


ll a ME a eo ee eo ee ee oe ee 


Headed for Grave Trouble—Unless 


The least-discussed menace to our economic, our na- 
tional well-being is one of immeasurable gravity: namely, 
the appalling falling off ir ihe day’s work done by wage 
earners. 

Unionism is mainly responsible. The most efficient 
members are not permitted to exceed the production of 
the least efficient. Today, for example, a bricklayer must 
not do even half as much work as he did formerly. 

The spiritual effect has been unconscionably bad. 
Americans who pride themselves on their skill, their crafts- 
manship, their ability to excel in quality and quantity 
output, now find themselves stultified, their self-respect 
grievously wounded. They no longer can exercise freedom. 
They are bossed by shop stewards, dictatorial union 
leaders. 

This writer has just spent a week in the Detroit area, 
talking with many wage earners, executives, business men. 
Their testimony unanimously agrees that the situation has 
become alarming, that unless it be remedied, the country 
cannot escape calamity. 


WORKER CRITICIZES UNIONS 


Said one elderly rank-and-file employee in one of Mich- 
igan’s oldest-established automobile factories: “I don’t 
know what things are coming to. In the first twenty years 
or more when I worked here the men took pride in their 
work. They liked to do the best they could. They were 
industrious. They didn’t loaf. They felt they were worthy 
citizens. They were doing an honest-to-goodness day’s 
work. No union official interfered with them. They were 
their own bosses. 

“But now they are dictated to at every turn by union 
representatives. Instead of taking pride in doing a superior 
day’s work, they are under orders to ‘take it easy.’ They 
don’t like it. They feel that in some way they have lost 
their freedom, their dignity. 

“Of course you understand that it isn’t the men of this 
type that run the unions. These men usually are born and 
bred Americans, who are married and are raising—or 
have raised—families. The unions are run mostly by 
fellows of a different kind, fellows who would rather talk 
than work, fellows who think far more about their union 
than the company that pays them.” 

Young Henry Ford recently called attention to the de- 
plorable falling off in the work now done by wage-earning 
employees. This writer discovers that the Ford experience 
is duplicated in other automotive companies—and in 
other industries. (Most companies are losing money.) 
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Managements confess they are helpless to remedy it. 
Incompetent employees cannot be fired unless union 
officials consent—which is rare. 

We have long been accustomed to complaints of 
“feather-bedding” throughout our railway transportation 
system. But such “feather-bedding,” costly and crippling 
though it is, doesn’t compare with the consequences of 
the slowing-down which now infests countless important 
industrial plants. 

Meanwhile, the wages paid for lessened production are 
forced higher and higher by labor leaders, each of whom 
is ambitious to wring more concessions than obtained by 
leaders in rival organizations. The actions of such would- 
be Napoleons as John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, J. Caesar 
Petrillo, Walter P. Reuther, R. J. Thomas, immediately 
spring to mind. Naturally, American Federation of Labor 
leaders don’t want to be left behind. 


ANY SOLUTION? 


Is any solution of this infinitely serious situation within 
sight? 

All my contacts inspire only one hope, namely, that the 
best type of American workmen will by and by see the 
light, that they will assert themselves against the arrogant 
domination of self-seeking union leaders, and that the 
American people will become sufficiently educated eco- 
nomically, through far-reaching educational campaigns by 
American industry and other thoughtful groups of citizens, 
as well as the press, to grasp the fundamental fact that 
only through adequate hourly production per worker 
can adequate employment and prosperity be achieved and 
retained. 

Should such enlightenment become general, then Con- 
gress—and even the Administration—will be lashed into 
responding wisely, in order to avert the disaster which 
chronic slacking, under-production, must inevitably bring. 

No wage earner, no enterprise, no nation can perma- 
nently prosper without the exertion of reasonable effort, 
reasonable creation of the things essential to a higher 
standard of living. 

Scarcity spells poverty. Idleness never can be the pass- 
port to prosperity. 

The responsibility rests on every true American, on 
every industrial and other business enterprise, on Con- 
gress, on the Administration, on the press, to inculcate 
throughout the length and breadth of the land a proper 
understanding of the ABCs of economics. 

What are we going to do about it? 








Faultiess Motors in New Autos 


The first time I felt confidence in flying was when, 
years ago, I was conducted over the Pratt & Whitney plant 
in Hartford (Conn.). Everything entering into the con- 
struction of the motor, from the most minute particle, 
was scrupulously scrutinized; then at very frequent inter- 
vals along the assembly line there was another penetrating 
inspection; finally, after each motor had been assembled 
it was subjected to a gruelling running test, taken apart, 
and examined microscopically. 

On a visit to Detroit the other day I was reminded of 
this when President L. L. Colbert and Chief Engineer F. 
J. Lamborn, of Dodge, showed me the unique invention 
being installed to test every motor before release. The 
contrivance, an adaptation of the one used in the huge 
Chrysler-operated plant in Chicago to test airplane motors, 
embodies electronics and other latest scientific discoveries. 
After the motor comes along, by overhead conveyance, 
and is connected with the testing apparatus, everything is 
registered, absolutely automatically. The slightest default 
in any part of the motor is registered by one of various 
lights in a cabinet. This cabinet is locked, so that no work- 
man can tamper with it; a supervisor, who alone carries 
a key, has to be summoned. 

After watching the whole marvelous operation, and 
having it graphically explained by Freddie Lamborn, one 
of the automotive industry’s most outstanding mechanical 
geniuses—and the most entertaining of all raconteurs of 
the industry’s earliest days—I immediately wanted to place 
an order for a motor car thus put through its paces! 

The number of automobile accidents in this country is 
positively shocking—deaths alone approach 30,000 an- 
nually. But only an infinitesimal percentage are due to 
defects in cars. This latest invention, which doubtless will 
be adopted by other motor manufacturers, reduces room 
for human error in testing motors to zero. 

* 
All achievement must be preceded 
by painstaking effort. 
* 


Savers Deserve Better Treatment 


While wages of all other classes have increased during 
recent years, the wages on invested savings have declined 
40% since 1933, under the New Deal. Savings entrusted 
to savings banks have shrunk even more severely. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York reports that the yield 
on its $166,500,000 investments fell from 5.2% in its 
fiscal year 1922-23 to 2.7% in 1942-43—and doubtless has 
shrivelled still more since. The 71,000,000 owners of life 
insurance have also been among the sufferers. 

The deliberate, aggressive policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to depress interest rates has been chiefly responsible. 
The consequences have extended far beyond those here 
mentioned. Moreover, the Federal Government’s inimical 
policy towards industry and enterprise has frightened 
savers from investing in employment-providing capital, 
with the result that companies have resorted to expanding 


10 


their debt rather than trying to obtain funds from stock 
buyers. 

A halt should be called. Admittedly, it was extremely 
important that the Government should raise multiple jj. 
lions of dollars, for waging war, at low cost. Now that 
the war is over, the Government should take other cop. 
siderations into account. It should assiduously seek to 
curtail expenditures, to bring its outgo below its income, 
thus making possible reduction of its astronomical debt, 
Such a program is infinitely preferable to causing private 
savings to become more and more worthless, to discourage 
thrift, frugality, self-reliance still further. 

Social Security is no adequate substitute for honest-to. 
goodness individual and family savings. Only the latter 
can provide the wherewithal to expand American enter. 
prise and employment. 

* 


If your heart is right, everything 
will turn out right. 


* 


How OPA Should Operate 


Immediate removal of all OPA price ceilings would 
precipitate, among other things, nationwide strikes beyond 
anything ever before suffered. What is needed, in the best 
interests of the American people, is removal, as speedily as 
possible, of OPA curbs where such action would stimulate 
production without unduly inciting inflation. It can be 
done. , 


* 
Only the just justify their existence. 
* 


Showing There’s Room Aft Top 


Of the twelve men who have been president of New 
York’s largest bank, only one was a native New Yorker. 
The newest, Arthur W. McCain, haiis from Arkansas. 
Under the heading “Wall Street or Main Street, There’s 
Always Room at Top,” this inspiring record appears in 
the bank’s magazine: 


While Chase is called a “big New York bank,” it is primarily a 
national institution, not only in the scope of its services but in the 
origins of the twelve men who have served as president since its 
founding in 1877. Only Chase’s first president, Samuel C. Thompson 
(°77-’84), was a native New Yorker. 

Two others came from small New York State communities— 
Henry W. Cannon (’86-04), Delhi, and A. Barton Hepburn (’04 
‘11), Colton. Three were from Massachusetts—John Thompson 
(°84-’86), Partridgefield; Albert H. Wiggin (°11-18, ’21-'26), Med- 
field, and Eugene V. R. Thayer ('18-’21), Boston. One was born 
in Canada but as a young man went to lowa—John McHugh (’26- 
28). Robert L. Clarkson (’28-’29) was born in Sewaren, N. J.; 
Charles S. McCain (29-30) in Pine Bluff, Ark.; Winthrop W. 
Aldrich (°30-’34) in Providence, R. I.; H. Donald Campbell (’34-’46) 
in Danville, Ill., and Arthur W. McCain in Little Rock, Ark. 

As a matter of fact, the presidents of six of the ten largest New 
York banks are from Texas, Ohio, Tennessee, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Arkansas. 

Almost all of these men started their careers “at the botiom” in 
small banks and “came up the hard way,” their talents and energies 
sharpened and refined in the crucible of intensive front-line ex- 
perience. 

All of which is another pleasant reminder that, in an unfettered 
free enterprise system, SUCCESS is a five-letter word spelled 
M-E-R-I-T, and there is always room at the top. 
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In the last half of 1946, the know-how of U. S. business faces a new kind of supremely im- 
portant test: making a slightly less regulated economy produce much more at present e 
high wage scales without a precipitous hike in the cost of living. 


PRO-Business leaders and economists in Washington observe that the left-wingers are 
maneuvering to put business on the spot. They contend that failure of free-enterprise 
to meet this immediate challenge will-- 
- « e play into the hands of the super-duper regulators. 
e « e Set business back under a bigger bureaucratic thumb than ever. 
- - e invite unions to put the finger on industry for another stiff round of pay 
increases in September--"or else." 





With Congress going home this month to get re-elected, if possible, in November, business 
will be on its own. So will the unions. In effect, they will be competing for approba- 
tion of the electorate, for public confidence. For business to win, the big job ahead 
includes: 


Justifying, with the Public, the upward adjustment of many prices that was and 
is inevitable, irrespective of OPA's fate. 


Proving the claim that OPA seriously retarded production--proof in terms of 
unprecedented output of goods at prices the market can take. 


Telling consumers, in $-&-¢, just what higher wages are doing to the prices 
they must pay--and following the effect of these increases all the way back to 
the farms for foodstuffs, to the mines for coal and minerals. 





Showing workérs that further wage boosts will only force another round of price 
increases, perpetuate and accelerate the flight up the spiral staircase. . 


Giving the public a better understanding of profits as the only seed from which 
new-and-more jobs can grow-- translating profit showings into how this money 
makes them grow. 





Industry's achievement of unsurpassed Production to win the war now is replaced by an 
equally urgent problem that falls more directly on the shoulders of Distribution and 
Advertising--making free enterprise work, to win the peace. 











For next 4 months, almost every action and utterance in Washington will be pointed toward 
the fact that the ballot-box is the pay-off--in November. 


LABOR: Administration is making quick backtracks to keep in reasonably good graces with 
CIO and AFL, on whose support Democrats depend to stay in power. Price-tag for continued 
Support will be larger voice for union leaders in Truman's labor decisions, i.e., no new 
restrictions. {Continued on page 13) 
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HOUSING Permanent government control coming in the construction field? The pro- 
posed perpetuation of a super-agency, the NHA, leads some observers to fear 
this development. AS one result, they expect to see direct government participation 
in the housing field on a scale never before attempted. The premium payment subsidy 
plan, giving control over building product manufacturers, is viewed as an entering 
wedge. . . - Watch for greater emphasis on rental housing. The Government is begin- 
ning to realize that it does not know veterans’ needs, will have to take a census to 
find out. Recent surveys indicate that veterans are more interested in rental 
shelter, do not have the money to pay high rents or carrying charges on homes. 


DIESELS The diesel engine industry is preparing to invade fields hitherto closed to 

them. One potential field: the oil industry. Recent change in the conm- 
parative value of natural gas is leading operators to view diesels very favorably as 
@ power producer. Reason: Diesel fuel has not become cheaper, but gas has become 
more valuable, is finding wider, more profitable uses in the liquid fuel, plastics 
and chemical industries. 


ELECTRICAL Crippling effect of the copper shortage is threatening the electrical 

manufacturing industry with wide-spread shutdowns, serious curtailment 
of operations. Hardest hit are wire and cable producers, closely followed by manu- 
facturers of electric motors and transformers. Steel, lead and cotton shortages are 
also aggravating the situation. The public will feel the effect in the slow delivery 
of many otherwise completed household appliances. Prediction: Unless prompt relief 
is forthcoming, many appliance dealers will soon be forced out of business. 


COMMUNICATIONS Big question in the development of frequency modulation programs is hov 

soon there will be enough receivers to provide listener circulation. 
The real problem, in opinion of one observer, is the length of time it will take the 
public to install FM receivers equal to existing numbers of standard sets (55,000,000). 
Manufacturers right now are reported to be centering production efforts on standard 
types of receivers. Other phases of the problem: The present standard broadcast band is 
about used up. And it's feared in some quarters that FM will be retarded if the FCC inau- 
gurates a general re-allocation of present frequencies. 





POWER Forecast: Government policies and methods for developing and marketing Federal 

hydroelectric power will seriously affect the electric utility industry. With 
estimated power capacity at about 50 million kilowatts, both privately and publicly 
owned, the Government is now preparing to expand production from its present capacity 
of 4 million kilowatts to about 25 million. This is a continuation of the trend towards 
more government participation in the power field. A decade ago it produced only 1 1/3% 
of the power, today it’s up to 14%. 


AVIATION Plus factor: Commercial airline operators look forward to increased passenger 
and cargo payloads as a result of the application of the war-developed tech- 
nique of operational engineering--flight testing under local conditions. .. . Minus 
factor: Reduced profits in air transportation are expected in 1946, maybe into 1947. 
Economies resulting from larger, more efficient flying equipment will be offset by 
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rising costs, increased depreciation costs 
and other readjustments to normal oper- 
ating conditions. 


Sign of the times? One result of 
government tinkering with prices 
and distribution of cotton is a greatly 
accelerated trend towards integrated oper- 
ation of the industry. .. . Great concern 
of observers is that the industry shall not 
pecome greatly impaired by the reorienta- 
tion of many of its productive units as 


COTTON 


_"“eaptive" subsidiaries and adjuncts of 


companies whose prime interest is not tex- 
tiles nor textile products themselves. ... 
Another result of scarcities and govern- 
ment control may be witnessed in a post-war 
gray market permanently shrunk to lesser 
size. 


SILVER The effects of the Government's 

muddled silver policy is re- 
flected in such diverse fields as photog- 
raphy and farming. While the former in- 
dustry needs some 125,000,000 ounces 
annually, present supply is said to be 
sufficient for only a few weeks. Result: 
Vital medical and industrial applications 
of photography will be hard hit. Production 
of badly needed farm machinery may also be 
jdopardized, since self-propelled farm 
machines can only function with the aid of 
electrical contact points. While only a 
very small amount of silver is used in these 
tiny gadgets, dwindling supplies may soon 
put a halt to output. 


Difficulties in the plastic 
industry continue to revolve 
about the unbalance existing between mold- 
ing and fabricating capacity and material 
Supply. . « . Intensive technological re- 
Search is forcing industry to change its 
concept of obsolescence. While basis of 
obsolescence formerly rested upon the 
physical deterioration of machines and 
equipment, it’s now changing to the manu- 
facturing processes themselves. .. . 
Evidence of a revolution in the insurance 
buying habits of the public can be discerned 
in the phenomenal rate of increase of ordi- 
nary life insurance sales. ... Add another 
obstacle to high production levels of 
Steel: The current scarcity of scrap. 
Development of a 100,000 mile automobile 
tire is on the way. At least, some experts 
predict that improved synthetic rubber 
will soon make the feat possible. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 11) 


EXPOSES: Special investigations and "scan- 
dals" will be timed for election purposes. 
One brewing right now involves on-the- 
job training for veterans. With Uncle Sam 
paying $65-$90 a month while they learn-- 
» « e Some are paid $10 a week to “learn” 
ow to be unskilled laborers. 
ee e & garage hired 5 trainees to work 
under each of 4 regular mechanics. 
- » farm vets draw apprentice pay by 
going to school l hr. a day. 


VETERAN VOTE: All kinds of pelitical snake- 
oil is being offered to woo this new big 
election factor, by Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. 


- « e Biggest new plan for veteran aid 
appears in latest bill sponsored by VFW. 
It would create new Gov't lending corpora- 
tion to: (1) Help vets get businesses, 
farms, working capital. (2) Lend to non- 
vets if loan would make more jobs for vets. 





. (3) Put up money for cities and schools 


to spend for veteran benefits. 


- - e Democrats, chiefly, are campaigning 
for other States to follow the lead of 
Georgia and So. Carolina--cut voting age 
to 18: "old enough to fight, old enough 
to vote." Emphasis is on keeping the young 
folks' vote they got under FDR. 





Supreme Court's new definition of "work" 
for wage-hour purposes goes beyond any 
previous rulings, invites a new round of 
employee suits. "Work" now includes "walk- 
ing to work on employer's premises follow- 
ing punching of time clocks" and prelim- 
inary activities--putting on overalls, 
opening windows. 








Note: Liability can be retroactive to 
date law was passed 8 years ago unless 
Gwynne bill putting 2-year limit on back- 
pay suits is enacted. . . . Watch legisla- 
tion aimed at getting a new Supreme Court 
out of Circuit Courts. 
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Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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A Report to the Public by Johns-Manville 


HIS is Johns-Manville’s report to the American 
Public. Since we are a typical company, we be- 
lieve the public has an interest in our operations for 
the past year. 
Frankly, like most American industries, we did not 
accomplish nearly gs much as we hoped to—and so, 


we are reporting about such things as manpower 
shortages, strikes, production curtailment and some 
of the reasons why there is a continuing shortage of 
building materials. 

Here are the highlights of Johns-Manville’s annual 
statement in the critical year of 1945.* 





Total Income ..... 


To government for taxes . . 
To stockholders in dividends 
Leaving in the business . 


+ 
taf 


cpp e were we veer eee « OOO million 
For all costs (except those shown below) . .... . 


To employees for salaries and wages ........- + $36% million 
cine wes oa tet OE Ge 
covewoevnewevoecses SS 2a 
Nowe recnreccvces SS Be 


. $41 million 





* Earnings after taxes were 6 cents per dollar of total income 
or $5.72 per share of common stock. 


* Wages and salaries were 4214 cents per dollar of total income. 


* Taxes were 4 cents per dollar of total income. Taxes were 
equivalent to $3.94 per share of common stock. 


* Figures alone, however, do not make a complete report. 
Behind the figures are important items, such as: 


Because war goods produced by Johns-Manville were substanti- 
ally the same as its peacetime products, J-M’s 16 plants and 
mines were able immediately after victory came to supply build- 
ing materials and industrial products for the civilian markets. 


Although fully prepared with a detailed program for reemploy- 
ment of veterans; and although ready to provide its share of 
jobs toward the goal of “full employment,” Johns-Manville found 
itself as did many industries unable to go to capacity production 
largely because many war workers accepted unemployment com- 
pensation supplied by government instead of taking available 
peacetime j 

Today, with more than 13,000 employees working full time, 
Johns-Manville is actively trying to recruit 3,000 veterans for 
additional jobs which exist and which, if filled, will increase the 
flow of industrial products and critically needed building ma- 
terials to consumers and dealers all over the country. 


As Johns-Manville bent every effort toward obtaining a full 
complement of employees and producing materials in the greatest 
volume possible, a new difficulty was encountered which was to 
slow our manufacture of industrial products and building mate- 
rials alike down to a trickle. Higher wages were advocated to 
offset supposed reductions in the work week. Prices, however, 
were held at prewar levels. There resulted a series of strikes in 
many industries, most of them based on demands for 30% wage 
increases. In November, Johns-Manville’s two largest plants, 
still working overtime schedules and constituting more than half 
of the company’s productive capacity, were closed by strikes— 
the first major strikes at J-M in 25 years. They were to remain 
closed until late in March—a four-month stoppage. 


With J-M prices up less than 5% above ar levels, with aver- 
sage widen tnclielin Bin ineee Seal WG: ad with the cost of 


materials substantially higher, the profit margin on a number of 
products rapidly disappeared. Soon Johns-Manville found it 
could not make a reasonable profit on some items and could not 








ad. 
a 


recover costs of manufacture on others. As? result the company was 
obliged to discontinue making and selling several basic products. 


No report to the public by Johns-Manville would be complete 
without discussion of building materials and housing. 

New houses are scarce because there is a shortage of building 
materials. 

Why? 

First—a manpower shortage still exists, with unfilled jobs on 
one hand and increasing unemployment relief on the other. 

Second —strikes continue to cripple production. 

Third—continuance without some adjustment of rigid war- 
time price controls hampers the manufacture of many vital 
building materials. 

And fourth—certain features of the government's planned 
housing program seem to be hindering rather than helping 
production. 

Johns-Manville is in coniplete agreement with the objective 
of getting as many homes built as possible and at the same time 
of encouraging as much industrial construction as is practical. 
Freed of unnecessary restrictions and granted modest price relief 
on critical items, the building materials manufacturers of the 
nation have the capacity to turn out enough materials to start 
the 1,200,000 housing units called for in the government's hous- 
ing program for 1946. In addition, they can produce enough for 
several billions of dollars of other construction! 


Despite the obstacles which are discussed in this report, Johns- 
Manville has faith in the future. We believe in America and in 
the American system of free enterprise. 

We believe that it is just as i t to provide jobs for 
veterans as it is to provide housing. In 1945 we announced a $50 
million improvement and expansion program. 

In the months to come, given an opportunity to expand and 
produce without restriction, we anticipate a major 
increase in the number of full time, permanent jobs at J-M and an 
important increase in the volume of materials we produce. 
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‘ANAGEMENT 


MERICA needs an awakening, 
and needs it now. 
We cannot go forward by 


holding back. 
Everyone must pull together to get 


the wheels of industry going to full 


capacity. American industry had more 
to do with bringing this country out 
of the depression following 1929 than 
any other single group. Industry must 
again take the initiative and drive 
ahead furnishing the vision and cour- 
age so essential in our national econ- 
omy. 

The strongest sales and advertising 
campaign should be developed and 
maintained to stimulate action in other 
men for vigorous, concentrated na- 
tional effort by industry, labor, agri- 
culture and capital, to substitute more 
and more production for our present 
artificial scarcities, and more employ- 
ment, wages and profits for our pres- 
ent man-made unemployment and lost 
profits. 

We must change our tactics and 
preach the old-fashioned gospel of 


Wake Up, America! 


By WILLIAM E. HOLLER 











Wuen “Bill” Holler was General Sales 
Manager of Chevrolet, the company was 
the automotive industry’s pace-setter for 
a period of seven out of eight years, a 
feat which led General Motors’ A. P. 
Sloan to characterize his sales organiza- 
tion as “unquestionably the most ag- 
gressive and intelligent in the world.” 
Today, retired, Holler is still a tremen- 
dous generator of confidence and enthu- 
siasm, an active believer in the future 
of America and private enterprise. 











present artificial “pent-up” demand, 
with its shortages of civilian produc- 
tion, has encouraged a “short-range” 
viewpoint instead of the “long-range” 
vision so necessary to maintain high 
volume and profits. 

Alert, aggressive, farsighted citizens 
must provide the stimulation that will 
arouse America and Americans to get 
back to work and produce to the maxi- 
mum or our American standards of 





One of management's most forthright spokesmen here pre- 
sents some blunt truths about the dangers now facing the 
nation—including a two-ply program for overcoming them 





work, work, work, which is the only 
means by which real sustained pros- 
perity can be brought to our country, 
our people and our future welfare. 

A wonderful chance to speed ahead 
with the impetus gained by the war is 
fast being lost by both labor and in- 
dustry. Reserves are leaking away on 
all sides, potential profits are lost, and 
we can soon become impoverished 
mentally and financially. 

Salesmanship and advertising have 
been relegated to a secondary position 
because industry. has been “order tak- 
ing” all through the war; and the 





Wittiam E. Houter is universally recog- 
nized as one of America’s most dynamic, 
‘successful sales managers. 
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living will be lowered to European 
levels. 

There is too much politics, too much 
struggle for personal power, too much 
artificial prosperity that comes from 
the war. It is not sound and lasting. 

Every business concern needs the 
“old time religion” of advertising and 
selling to serve its prospects and own- 
ers, at a time when they are being 
neglected and their requirements re- 
main unsatisfied. 

It is my contention—and continues 
to be my firm belief—that salesman- 
ship needs a more definite and more 
prominent position in our American 
Economy. It is so little understood that 
I do not see how we can maintain the 


Free Enterprise System unless there is 
a more widespread acceptance of the 
fact that Selling and Distribution are 
vitally essential to the permanent wel- 
fare of America. 

The “Sellers’” market of today will 
become the “Buyers’” market of to- 
morrow. 

After the first flush of pure “neces- 
sity” buying, the public will be pretty 
“choosy” and demand the kind of 
products it wants. Right now anybody 
can deliver anything. This breeds in- 
difference to demand. 

The passive acceptance of orders 
from customers is not selling. It is 
merely “order taking.” 

Some day—and it isn’t far off either 
—we must all be “order seeking” to 
protect our own equities and to pro- 
vide the volume needed to operate our 
expanded plant facilities to capacity. 

Advertising and more advertising is 
the seed that should be planted NOW 
to assure a harvest of plenty in future 
years. 

During this period of inflated sav- 
ings and incomés, don’t be lulled into 
a false sense of security. Don’t go to 
sleep while your competition keeps 
awake and active. There will always 
be a need for good retail organizations 
as long as there is competition. Scien- 
tific selling and consistent advertising 
are the best insurance for maximum 
volume and satisfactory profits. 

No one can afford the extrava- 
gance of silence. 











EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Crack-Up in White Collar 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


NDUSTRY’S vast numbers of office, 

clerical and professional workers 

are showing a marked willingness 
to rumple up their white collars and 
roll up their tidy sleeves. They’re no 
longer the timid souls of old when the 
union organizer “comes a-courtin’.” 
In fact, unions that are set up to collar 
white collarites have recently swelled 
their membership enormously (see 
Forses, Nov. 15, 1945). And esti- 
mates of the additional number of 
workers ripe for the picking include 
many millions more. 

One CIO official confided to me the 
other day that his organization is get- 
ting more inquiries about unionization 
from office workers right now than at 
any other time within the past six 
months. 

What is management doing about 
all this? Though some employers have 
spotted the proverbial handwriting on 
the wall and are giving more than lip 
service to the problem, too many 





LawRENCE STESSIN is executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Labor Relations Institute, which 
pioneered in developing good labor rela- 
tions techniques for white collar as well as 
factory employees. 


Morale! 





Their grievances mounting, thousands of office workers 


are smouldering under their white collars. Here's a list of 


typical “gripes,” with specific remedies for their correction 





others seem to be blithely unaware 
that white collar morale isn’t all that 
it has been in the past. 

It’s time for every employer to look 
at the sobering facts, to diagnose his 
own set-up. 

A Labor Relations Institute survey 
of white collar workers highlights 
numerous “gripes” simmering under 
the collar. Study the accompanying 
table for factors that apply to your 
office. 

Here are the focal points upon 
which to concentrate your offensive: 

1. Bring out individual merit by in- 
troducing an extensive merit-rating 
program in the offige. This will kill 
the cry of favoritism and mark the 
most important step in a real promo- 
tion-from-within policy. 

2. Check up on your supervisory 
staff and clearly re-define duties to 


make for maximum all-around eff- 
ciency. 

3. Improve working conditions. It 
will help efficiency. 

4. Streamline your personnel prac- 
tices, with careful attention given to 
employee selection and induction meth- 
ods. 

5. Get wage inequities balanced and 
thus lay the foundation for good em- 
ployee relations in the future. Job an- 
alysis and job evaluation are “must” 
tools for modern offices. 

6. Institute well-organized sugges- 
tion and grievance systems. Sell these 
to your workers so they'll be used to 
good effect. 

In setting about to make changes 
designed to improve the morale of 
your white collarites, all roads lead 
right to the SUPERVISOR, as a care- 
ful look at the table of worker griev- 





EMPLOYEE takes complaint 
to SUPERVISOR. Supervisor 
should make decision within 24 
hours. If employee is still dis- 
satisfied a record is made of 
the case and— 





WHITE COLLAR GRIEVANCES 





2 | SUPERVISOR AND EMPLOYEE 

ake the matter up with the DE- 
PARTMENT HEAD who should 
make decision within 3 days after 
having examined the record and 
interviewed all parties. 
ance is still not settled to em- 
ployee's satisfaction— 


HOW TO HANDLE 






PERSONNEL 
DIRECTOR 







If griev- 


DEPARTMENT HEAD AND EMPLOYEE take the 
case to the PERSONNEL DIRECTOR or GRIEVANCE 
COMMITTEE. Personnel Director or Grievance Com- 
mittee examine records, may also elect to hear the 
employee, supervisor or department head personally. 
Decision should be made within 5 days. 


oy ie 
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White Collar Grievances 
PAY PROBLEMS 


Salaries not in line with other offices in same trade“ or area. 
Intra-office inequities. 


Hiring new people at rates equal to or higher than rates 
paid employees already on the job. 


Unfair, apparently unfair, or unsound bonus plan—one 
which employees can’t check or understand. 


WORK 
Upgrading competent employees to supervisors without train- 
ing. Too rapid upgrading. 


Useless work due to lack of system or knowledge of reason 
for job. 


Insufficient or no rest periods. 


Failure to mark some jobs as “rush” and no stable system 
on urgency for different work. 

Supervisor’s instructions too vague; impatience with ques- 
tions. 


PERSONNEL 


Insincere handling of personnel problems by supervisor. 


Favoritism, particularly where there is a male supervisor 
and female employees. 


Formation of cliques. No teamwork in office. 


Need for better job titles. “Clerk” is considered inadequate, 
with little social status. 


Bullying by supervisors and department heads. 


Failure to make employees feel their opinions carry weight. 


Failure to explain reasons for lack of promotion or wage 
increase. 


Vagueness and indecision in explaining decisions. 


Incorrect computation in pay. Inadequate payroll records 
resulting in frequent non-payment of overtime. 


Exclusion from incentive system. 


PROBLEMS 


Employees assigned to new tasks without adequate explana- 
tion or instruction. 


Taking employees off a job before completed. 


Officious supervisors. Supervisor doesn’t allow employee any 
face-saving in mistakes. 


Insecurity on job because supervisor fails to express his 
opinion of employee’s work. 


Supe~visor too timid. 


Supervisor insists on perfection where net warranted. 


PROBLEMS 


Failure to express appreciation of work well done or unusual 
effort. Supervisor seems indifferent. 


Lack of right, man-to-man approach by supervisor. 


Narrow and inflexible interpretation of rules. 


Employees see their supervisor lose status through tactless 
criticism by superiors. 


Supervisor plays the “big shot.” Fails to back his staff up, 
lets them down when errors occur. 














ances will quickly show. Authorities in 
labor relations techniques have long 
recognized that the key to good em- 
ployee relations is this much-misunder- 
stood and often-overlooked individual. 
The first thing to do is to draw a clear 
line between your supervisory and 
non-supervisory employees. Review the 
responsibilities of the position and 
clearly define duties and give your 
supervisor full status and authority. 


Here are some questions you should 
ask in appraising the role of your 
supervisor: 


1. Has he real responsibility for the 
work of others in the department? 

2. Have you given him authority to 
recommend discharge and discipline? 

3. Does he have power to change 
the status of subordinate employees in 
the department? 

4. Can he make basic decisions 
about the department’s work and 
methods? 


It’s only recently that employers 
have re-evaluated the importance of 
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the supervisor’s functions and realized 
that the selection and training of per- 
sons to fill this man-sized job call for 
a lot of careful thought. Look for 
these leadership traits in picking your 
supervisory staff: 

1. Knowledge of psychology and 
basic worker motives. 

2. Well-versed in the business. and 
departmental operations. 

3. Ability to command respect and 
obedience. 

4. Ability to win workers and influ- 
ence them. 

5. Planning-ahead know-how. 

6. Dependability in making on-the- 
spot decisions. 

7. Ability to teach and grasp new 
ideas. 

8. Ability to organize the efforts of 
others. 

9. Initiative in working without su- 
pervision. 

10. Capacity to maintain goodwill 
through correspondence and_ inter- 
views. 

11. Trustworthiness in making 


sound decisions affecting risks, money, 
investments, equipment, material and 
cost of operations. 

12. Stick-to-itiveness when the job 
gets discouraging or is interrupted. 
13. Ability to turn out a good vol- 
ume of work. 

14, Capacity for personal advance- 
ment and ambition. 

15. Propensity for neatness and ac- 
curacy in his work. 

Your supervisor must also possess 
an instinctive ability to correct em- 
ployees and make criticisms properly. 
The deflation of an individual work- 
er's ego before his colleagues is often 
the root of a cumulative pyramid of 
grievances. Coupled with this is the 
equally important trait of being able 
to spot individual merit and pass 
along praise at the right moment. All 
in all, these many-sided highlights of 
the “foreman’s” job point to the need 
for reviewing your supervisory staff for 
weaknesses, then tightening up your 
entire organization. 

Too many employers discount the 
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value of a suggestion system and a 
grievance system for office employees. 
However, the record of all industry is 
replete with the wide benefits of these 
twin features, whether in factory or 
office. Important points you should 
note about your suggestion system are 
to set up an eye-catching suggestion 
box at a handy location, appoint an 
executive secretary to run the show, 
and set up a suggestion committee to 
pass promptly on all suggestions sub- 
mitted. Last but not least, institute a 
vigorous policy of publicizing the sys- 
tem so that it will be used to its maxi- 





mum. Attention to such a small detail 
as seeing that pencils and forms never 
run low do much to bring in those “on 
the moment” ideas. 

In reference to grievances, many an 
employer has gone on record with the 
statement: “I haven’t had any com- 
plaints for a year. Every worker 
knows my office door is always wide 
open if something is eating him.” 

The truth is that there is no office 
in the world that doesn’t have com- 
plaints. If your company fails to get 
worker complaints from time to time, 
this does not presuppose a smoothly- 





10 Commandments of 
Good Organization 


WARE that today, perhaps more than ever before, good organi- 
zation in a company is a management “must,” the American 





Management Association recently set itself the task of compiling a 
list of the basic essentials required to achieve all-around efficiency 
in a company. 

If you are a manager, no matter how great or small your respon- 
sibility, it is your job, in the final analysis, both to create and develop 
voluntary co-operation among the people whom you supervise. For, 
no matter how powerful a combination of money, machines and 
materials a company may have, this is a dead and sterile thing with- 
out a team of willing, thinking and articulate people to guide it. 

Here, then, are AMA’s 10 Commandments of good organization: 

1. Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should ‘be assigned to each 
executive. 

2. Responsibility should always be coupled with corresponding 
authority. 

3. No change should be made in the scope or responsibilities of a 
position without a definite understanding to that effect on the part 
of all persons concerned. 

4. No executive or employee, occupying a single position in the 
organization, should be subject to definite orders from more than 
one source. 

5. Orders should never be given to subordinates over the head of 


a responsible executive. Rather than do this the officer in question — 


should be supplanted. 

6. Criticisms of subordinates should, whenever possible, be made 
privately, and in no case should a subordinate be criticized in the 
presence of executives or employees of equal or lower rank. 

7. No dispute or difference between executives or employees as 
to authority or responsibilities should be considered too trivial for 
prompt and careful adjudication. 

8. Promotions, wage changes and disciplinary action should always 
be approved by the executive immediately superior to the one directly 
responsible. 

9. No executive or employee should ever be required, or expected, 
to be at the same time an assistant to, and critic of, another. 

10. Any executive whose work is subject to regular inspection 
should, whenever practicable, be given the assistance and facilities 
necessary to enable him to maintain an independent check of the 
quality of his work. 








functioning office staff. Jt means that 
you have neglected to provide a safety 


valve to catch grievances. 

By far the grimiest speck on the 
office worker’s white collar is his dissat. 
isfaction with the wage administration, 
He cannot help but note wage inequi- 
ties that will inevitably crop up in any 
office unless a solid foundation has 
been laid through the scientific tech. 
nique known as job evaluation. This 
handy tool—which received its “trial 
by fire” in the heavy-manufacturing 
industries — has more recently been 
put to good use in department stores, 
retail establishments and other service 
organizations. 

Briefly, the essentials of job evalua- 
tion involve the complete breakdown 
of every job and operation in your 
office by a thoroughly-trained indus. 
trial engineer. First, each job is 
minutely described. This is known as 
job description. Second, each job is 
analyzed from the standpoint of skill, 
effort, responsibility and working con- 
ditions—the common denominators of 
any operation. Next, all data are rated 
according to value to the company. 
Finally, all the findings are translated 
into wage rates, neatly balanced in 
proper relation up and down. 


AID, BUT NOT A CURE-ALL 


While the workings of job evalua- 
tion are generally “Einstein” to the 
layman, there are certain general ob- 
servations each employer should keep 
in mind before instituting it. 

Every office has a different set-up 
and, although the titles of certain jobs 
may be exactly the same, actual duties 
may be much different. For this rea- 
son, a job evaluation must be specially 
made for each company. A system that 
may work for one business may 
fumble badly in another. 

Another point: don’t expect job 
evaluation to cure all your problems 
overnight. It can accomplish much in 
improving worker morale, reducing 
labor turnover, decreasing unit costs, 
bolstering supervision and other im- 
portant advantages—but it should be 
treated as a technique of management, 
not a substitute. 

Finally, remember that the quicker 
the average employer sets about im- 
proving employee relations the better. 
Otherwise, don’t be too much surprised 
if the white collarite’s much-fabled 
dream of “T’ll be boss some day” really 
puts-ite castlés behind it and crashes 
on the rocks of realism. 
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)PPORTUNITIES! 


Libraries 
T an average rental fee of three 
A cents a day, per book, it’s esti- 
mated that the American public 
spends more than $100,000 a month 
to rent novels and popular non-fiction 
books. 

The rental library idea was first in- 
troduced into this country by Benja- 
min Franklin, who wisely considered 
that an average reader could better 
afford to rent a book for a few cents 
than to buy it outright. Today, rental 
libraries are operated chiefly on a 
chain plan. One Chicago firm, Ameri- 
can Lending Libraries, Inc., operates 
on a national basis, with branches in 
cities from coast to coast. The major- 
ity of library owners, however, oper- 
ate on a very much smaller scale. 

With a capital of 
$5,000 a chain of 10 
rental units can be es- 


cation counts for a 
great deal. Most chain 
libraries are located in 
drug stores. One unit 
may gross only $15, 
and another, in the 
same vicinity, may gross $150 a month. 

The operating plan is simple: You 
install a library of books in a suitable 
location. You supply the book rack, 
the books, a card file system, and what- 


. ever signs and advertising you. may 


deem advisable. The owner of the 
location assumes no liability, save that 
he agrees to take charge of the book 
rentals and collect the fees, receiving 
for his share 25% to 40% of the 
gross receipts, according to the agree- 
ment made. The library owner collects 
his money either weekly, semi-month- 
ly, or monthly, and changes or adds 
new books at that time. 

Books are obtained either directly 
from the publishers or from a whole- 
saler. The wholesalers also handle 
book racks and card file systems, as 
well as signs and advertising material. 
Books are bought at a wholesale dis- 
count, which averages about 33% off 
the list price. If you don’t know a 
great deal about books, the whole- 
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By THE EDITORS 





The insatiable appetite of America’s book-reading public 
is making the rental library an increasingly profitable 
enterprise, both for the small and large investor 





salers are in a position to advise you 
as to which books to buy. But it is 
very advisable for a person who enters 
this business to be personally acquaint- 
ed with books. 

Books that sell well often do not 
rent well, and vice versa. The best bets 
for the rental library are best-selling 
novels, light love stories, mystery, de- 
tective and adventure novels, with an 
occasional very popular non-fiction 
book added. 

A major source of 
overhead in this busi- 
ness lies in the need 
for keeping your li- 
braries supplied con- 
stantly with the latest 
books. New books 
must be added month- 
ly, and it is wise to allo- 
cate at least 30% or 40% of the gross 
receipts for this purpose, and even 
more when the library is first opened. 
However, this overhead is counter- 
balanced, to some extent, by the main- 
tenance of one retail sales unit, where 
books that are no longer rentable are 
sold outright for 35¢, or three for a 
dollar. 

Oddly enough, a book that will not 
rent in one location may prove a popu- 
lar number in another location in the 
same neighborhood, Each store has its 
own particular clientele, and what 
fails to appeal to one group often ap- 
peals strongly to another. The system 
used here is to check up periodically, 
when you make collections, on the 
number of times each book has been 
rented, then remove the “slow” books 
elsewhere. A car is essential in con- 
ducting a small chain of libraries; a 
large chain requires a truck. 

It’s very rare that the customer is 
charged a deposit on a book. Anyone 


may take out a book, merely by giving 
his name and address. Despite this 
open trust of the public, the percent- 
age of books stolen, or not returned, 
is very small. There are few book 
thieves. There are, however, careless 
people who forget to return a book. 
The operator, when making collections, 
checks up on outstanding books and 
sends a reminder card or telephones to 
customers who have had books out for 
more than two weeks. This usually gets 
results. 

The initial problem is that of find- 
ing suitable locations. Although vir- 
tually every drug store in the country 
has a library unit, individual druggists 
are sometimes dissatisfied with the 
library owner because of poor service, 
lack of new books, etc., and are willing 
to make a change. Many good loca- 
tions other than drug stores are avail- 
able, and include small department or © 
variety stores, florist shops, gift shops, 
apartment hotels, dress and hat shops, 
stationery stores, and office buildings 
with cigar stands or Public Stenog- 
raphers. 


MEANS NEW CUSTOMERS 


In getting locations, bear in mind 
this tested sales argument: A rental 
library brings new customers into a 
store, and keeps them coming back to 
return books and get new ones. While 
in the store, they inevitably make oth- 
er small or large purchases. If the 
store handles magazines, remind the 
owner that the library can be a valu- 
able supplement to his magazine sales. 

Beginners in this business would do 
well to read “The Modern Bookshop 
and Rental Library” (Publisher: The 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York, N. Y.), 
available to prospective library opera- 
tors on request. 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“FOOLISHNESS” 


From the San Diego Labor Leader 
(AFL) : . 

The President of the United States 
made a pitiful exhibition of himself, 
with his fumbling imitation of a 
strong-man act on the radio. ... 

To match Mr. Truman’s perform- 
ance, though, A. F. Whitney of Train- 
men came up the next day with a 
political threat so asinine that it defies 
belief. . . . And there is dynamite in 
that damn foolishness, too. 

Whitney, boasting a $47,000,000 
treasury . . . threatened to spend up to 
that fat limit to beat Preident Truman 
im 1948. That threat was completely 
silly. The $47,000,000 is not Brother 
Whitney’s to spend. ... 

But what the threat does, coming 
from the responsible head of a great 
labor organization, is to furnish ap- 
parent proof of every lie that labor’s 
enemies have circulated about labor 
and money and politics. It dramatizes 
the NAM thesis of “rich unions” and 


“one-man control.” 


“CHECK-OFF” 


From Steel Labor (CIO): 

Just how big and powerful the steel 
union really is can be seen at a glance 
in the “Finances” section of the Offi- 
cers’ Report to the Atlantic City con- 
vention. ... 

The dues-paying membership in the 
United Steelworkers of America is 
725,308. The total enrolled member- 
ship is 853,408. . . . Out of 1,611 wage 
agreements, there are 1,326 which pro- 
vide that dues shall be checked off by 


the company. 


“BETRAYAL OF PUBLIC TRUST" 


From The Cali, New York, N. Y. 
(Socialist) : 

The War Department announced 
last week that, on September 1, the 
General Electric Co. would take over 
operation of the Government’s $347,- 
000,000 atomic bomb plant at Han- 


ford, Wash. . . . This transfer of the 
Government plants, owned actually by 
all the people, from one of America’s 
greatest monopolies to another, may 
reveal what is in store for atomic 
energy under capitalist auspices. 

General Electric has been cited con- 
sistently for its monopoly structure 
and for freezing patents and technical 
developments to prevent their wide- 
spread use. ... 

GE’s subsidiary, Carboloy, on the 
basis of a cartel agreement with the 
German concern Krupp, held up the 
sale of tungsten carbide (as a cutting 
edge in tools) in America for twenty 
years because it would cut down on 
GE’s sale of less efficient products. 

This is the concern which is being 
entrusted with the task of the quick 
development of atomic energy! 


“STRIKES JUSTIFIED” 


‘L. S. Buckmaster in the United 'Rub- 
ber Worker (CIO): 

I fully realize that crippling strikes 
in such basic industries as coal and 
railroad transportation cannot be per- 
mitted to continue to the point of 
paralyzing the nation. When such sit- 
uations develop, something must be 
done about it and it must be done 
quickly. ... 


SENATOR BULLHEAD 





“You may quote me as being for a strong 
OPA and elimination of price controls.” 


From CIO News. 


Today, as always, some employers 
flatly refuse to recognize or to satisfy 
the legitimate requests of workers made 
through their unions. What chance, 
then, do these workers have to better 
their condition if the strike weapon js 
taken away from them? Is there any 
hint of justice in accusing such work. 
ers of striking against their Govern. 
ment when the industry in which they 
work is owned and controlled by a 
small but powerful group of cold. 
blooded bankers and other financial 
interests? Who is on strike in such 
situations, labor or the greedy capi. 
talists? ... 

Did it ever occur to our lawmakers 
that our Government should own and 
control those industries which are so 
essential to the welfare of all our citi- 
zens? Let those who at this suggestion 
would start to shed tears for dear old 
“free enterprise” remember that for 
many years there has been no such 
animal in the operation of American 
railroads or in several other basic, 
essential industries. 


“THREAT OF FASCISM” 


From Erie, Pa., People’s Press 
(CIO): 

According to history, the Revolu- 
tionary War was fought because of 
“taxation without representation.” To- 
day it seems that history is about to 
repeat itself. The lower house of Con- 
gress, elected by the people to repre- 
sent the people, has passed law after 
law without investigating the desires 
of the people. Does the House care 
about the health and welfare of the 
men who mine coal? Do the members 
care about the conditions of work in 
rail and other industries? Apparently 
not. The House seems content to take 
the word of big business as incontest- 
Bd +s 

The people have themselves to 
blame, of course, and if they don’t 
soon wake up to the value of the ballot, 
they won't have any need for it. The 
beginning of the corporate state has 
started, just as it did in Italy, with 
anti-labor legislation. Let’s fight back 
vigorously and stop this threat of 
Fascism. 
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needn’t frighten you 














if recognized in time! But because it often feels like an ordi- 
nary stomach-ache ae, or a simple, persistent abdominal 
pain, si ignore appendicitis until too late! 

Don’t let such symptoms fool you! of If they occur, 
avoid iceman = or enemas, and hotagpyor cold i 
applications, any of which may be dangerous to an inflamed 
appendix. If nauseated, go to bed and stay there, for even 
‘ordinary active can be risky. 

Remember, B a ruptured appendix can be fatal, so 


don’t make your own diagnosis. Instead, be cautious— 


Colt your physician! GB 
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NEW IDEAS 


in Welding, Frozen Foods, Pneumatic 


Tools, Air Guns, Footwear, Water Purifying 


EASIER IRONING 


.  Back-weary housewives should greet 

A. E. Staley Co.’s liquid laundry starch 
with a sigh of relief. Why? It promises 
to lighten their ironing burdens con- 
siderably. Called “Sta-Flo,” this wash- 
day wonder combines bluing and 
starch in one compact package, doing 
away with the need to mix, cook and 


boil. 


MOTORCYCLE SHOCK ABSORBER 


Motorcyclists may now look forward 
to easier riding, thanks to the Monroe 
Auto Equipment Co. The firm is using 
two-way, direct acting hydraulic shock 
absorbers, already standard equipment 
on passenger cars, to make two-wheel 
motoring more comfortable. Mounted 
between the handle bars and front axle 
fork, they cushion the jar and elimi- 
nate vibration. 


MARKING AID 


Easier stenciling is the promise of 
the Marsh Stencil Machine Co.’s newly 
patented fountain brush. It’s claimed 
to be superior to former types of 
brushes in that it releases the marking 
ink, held in a hollow hand reservoir, 
with the touch of a button. Controlled 
ink flow marks 500 address stencils 
before refilling is necessary. 


“AIR UMBRELLA" 


What's claimed to be the first great 
improvement in air guns in a decade 
is this ingenious airguard perfected 
by Algonquin Parts, Inc. Located 
above the nozzle of the air gun, it 
eliminates the need for goggles by pro- 
viding a safety umbrella of air. Par- 





ticles ejected by the nozzle are in- 
stantly removed from the work by a 
feather-action thumb button. Instead 
of chips, filings, oil, etc., ricocheting 
into the operator’s eyes, these minute 
particles are arrested by the invisible 
ring of air and plummeted downward. 


FLAME TOOL 


This unique Power Weld system 
combines in one assembly (torch and 
control unit) all the functions of a 
conventional welding torch, plus many 





other functions and methods never be- 
fore available. It affords a method of 
welding, brazing or surfacing with 
infinite compositions of powdered ma- 
terials, is said to be restricted in its 
operations only by limitations in the 
variety of powdered metals now avail- 
able which are suitable for welding. 
Outstanding feature: completeness of 
control over all operating conditions. 


SMOKING TIP 


A lighter has finally been designed 
for the pipe smoker. Invented by an 
ex-GI, it’s a radically different prin- 
ciple in mechanical lighters. It works 
like a chimney, with the flame being 
drawn down through the “flue” right 
into the bowl by the natural breath 
intake of smoking. 


STRATOSPHERIC FREEZING? 


The latest wrinkle in quick-freezing 
is the Glenn L. Martin Co.’s method, 
whereby fruits and vegetables are 
frozen while in actual flight. Loaded 


- simple that only a fraction of one 





into a plane without any ground freez. 
ing whatever, they’re flown up into the 
sub-zero stratosphere, where the for. 
ward hatch is opened to allow air to 
pour in and circulate around the cargo 
space. The method permits delivery to 
the consignee without ice or mechani. 
ical refrigeration. 


WATER PURIFIER 


Pioneer application of American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.’s ion. 
exchange system of water purification 
may indicate a way of improving the 
habitability of many isolated regions 
lacking potable water sources. It’s re 
ported to make possible, for the first 
time, the economical removal of dis. 
solved minerals from extremely brack- 
ish water. Called the Filt-R-Stil, the 
unit embodies one of the newest con- 
cepts in physical chemistry. Operation 
and maintenance are said to be s0 


man’s time is required. 
DUAL TOOL 


Another advance in pneumatic tool 
design is Ideal Industries’ small, light- 
weight file and die grinder. Suitable 
for use in all types of work, it’s 
claimed to have mx. / advantages over 
electric grinders. Self-cooling while 
operating, it can’t be overloaded or 
damaged through hard work. Added 
advantages: it has two kinds of throttle 
operation, a button type for tool room 
work and a lever type for intermittent 
work. 


FOOT NOTE 


Tested in the shoes of jungle 
fighters, the Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corp. is now producing this woven 
plastic screen cloth for the civilian 
market. Recommended for sports and 
industrial footwear, it is said to help 
prevent calluses, blisters, athlete’s foot 
and other afflictions resulting from in- 
sufficient ventilation in boots and shoes. 
The material is resistant to odors, can 
be cleaned with soap and water. 
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Advertisement 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AQUELLA 


NTIL now, you’ve heard about Aquella from everybody but us. 
First . . . there was Kurt Steel’s absorbing article (“Dry Cellars”) 
in the December 15, 1945 issue of Forbes Magazine. 


Second ... there was the condensation of this same article which appeared 
under the caption “Water Stay Away from My Wall” in the January issue 








of the Reader’s Digest. 


Third . . . there was a flood of anonymous letters containing garbled refer- 
ences to a Federal Trade Commission complaint, as well as a copy of a 
letter dated December 29th, 1945, which purported to have come from the 
Director of the United States Bureau of Standards. 


Why you've not heard from us 
until now... 


In the first place, we were far too busy getting out pro- 
duction to meet the nationwide demand for Aquella. 
Thousands wanted to be Aquella distributors. Thousands 
wanted to be Aquella dealers and contractors. And many, 
many thousands more wanted to buy Aquella for homes, 
institutions, and factories. Aquella had captured the pub- 
lic’s imagination overnight. 

Furthermore, at first we thought that this anonymous 
attack was just the work of some small, misguided com- 
petitor. Then, when the vast extent of the campaign be- 
came apparent, we conducted an investigation into the 
source and motives behind the attack. 

The complete details and documentary evidence are to be found in 
our brochure “The Truth About Aquella.” 


The Bureau of Standards never 
intended to discredit Aquella 


On December 29, 1945, an vasigned letter came from the 
office of the United States Bureau of Standards written 
to Forbes Magazine and the Reader’s Digest, protesting 
the publication of Mr. Steel’s article. 


After the Director of the Bureau was informed this 
letter was being reproduced and circulated by the hun- 
dreds of thousands for the purpose of disparaging 
Aquella, the Bureau refused to permit further public 
distribution of copies. 


What the Bureau then did was to write other letters 


stating that the communication of December 29, 1945 
was not intended to discredit Aquella. 


Nevertheless, thousands of copies of that early letter 
still continued to be circulated through “mysterious 
sources,” 


The complete details and documentary evidence are to be found in 
our brochure “The Truth About Aquella.” 


The Controversy over ‘Waterproofing’ 
before the Federal Trade Commission 


For sometime back there has been a controversy between 
the Federal Trade Commission and the waterproofing- 
industry-at-large concerning the use of the word “water- 
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proof” in advertising. What it boils down to is a defi- 
nition of the word “waterproof” and not any misstate- 
ment of fact. Members of the Commission have their 
definition; those in the waterproofing industry have 
theirs. The maker of Aquella was only one of many 
firms that were cited on the issue. 


This issue was raised almost a year ago and a complete 
answer was promptly filed. No further action was taken. 


In the meantime, however, there emanated from the 
same “mysterious sources,” thousands of notices of the 
Commission’s citation — with dateline conspicuously 
omitted. 

The complete details and documentary evidence are to be found in 
our brochure “The Truth About Aquella.” 


Now about AQUELLA itself! 


From the time it proved itself on the French Maginot 
Line, Aquella has demonstrated its effectiveness against 
moisture and seepage in thousands of instances, in vari- 
ous types of masonry construction. There is no single 
instance where Aquella has ever failed when properly 
applied! 


Further, we are continuing permeability tests under 
hydrostatic pressures which far exceed any that were ever 
used on Aquella by the Bureau of Standards. 


Complete Documentary Evidence 
for you! 

We have prepared a fully documented brochure which 
contains the complete story of Aquella. 


If you are in the waterproofing industry ... if you sell 
waterproofing ...if you are counseling customers or cli- 
ents cn waterproofing ...or if you are a buyer of water- 


proofing materials, you owe it to yourself to know the 
truth! 


A copy of this brochure is yours for the asking. 
Simply write us on your letterhead. 


PRIMA PRODUCTS, INC. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept. Al, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








THE NATION REPORTS 


Third Quarter Outlook 


New England States 


| poe quran somewhat by the 
recent easing of the tension in the 
labor situation, New England indus- 
trialists are eyeing the future with a 
bit more optimism. Though material 
scarcities, particularly metals, are still 
expected to be a factor to contend 
with, prospects for increased produc- 
tion in the region are rather brighter 
than they have been for some time. 
In fact, according to Dr. Alfred C. 
Neal, research director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, New England 
is more stable economically than the 
country as a whole. Connecticut Valley 
farmers, unable to obtain sufficient 
farm machinery, have been obliged to 
fall back upon horses .this Spring. 
Some farm leaders estimate that it will 
take three or four years for machinery 
makers to catch up with orders. 

Dollar value of the 1946 volume in 
recreational boating will run 175% 
ahead of that in the pre-war year 1940. 
Demand for outboard motors alone is 
so high that it will require from three 
to five years’ top production to satisfy 
it. 

New England states expect a banner 
year in vacation trade this Summer. 
Resort prices, in general, are at new 
highs, but operators expect no diffi- 
culty in attracting a record volume of 
guests.—Davip Mack. 


East Coast States 
Fror the first time this year the epi- 


demic of strikes shows a downward 
trend. This is encouraging to industry 
in East Coast states, where the bulk 
of major strikes, excepting automotive, 
has been centered, especially in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Steel companies may seek a return 
to government priorities for drastic 
rationing of their customers because of 
20,000,000 tons under-production due 
to the steel and coal strikes. However, 
steel operations jumped 20.9 points the 
second week of June to a scheduled 
76.1% of capacity. 

Continued increase of -retail sales 


and inventories over last year indicate 
definite progress in production, par- 
ticularly in the soft goods lines, despite 
strikes and shortages of certain ma- 
terials. In Delaware and Pennsylvania 
retailers’ merchandise inventories show 
8% gain in units over a year ago 
and 15% gain in dollar volume. Retail 
sales for these states have gained 24% 
in a year. For this same period New 
Jersey and New York State show a 
33% gain. 

Airlines are buzzing with activity 
these days. New airports are now 
under construction, new passenger and 
freight lines established, new routes 
and schedules arranged.’ Within an 
hour after Bishopville (Md.) Airport 
had been certified as a Class I airport 
two Maryland airlines said they would 
inaugurate daily 45-minute service be- 
tween Baltimore and Ocean City. 
Eight major airlines are seeking to ex- 
tend service to Baltimore, which would 
give the city carrier service to at least 
30 important cities between Portland, 
Me., and New Orleans. Ten lines have 
applied for permits to establish new 
air routes to Philadelphia.—ARTHUR 
R. GrIswoLp. 


Southern State: 


ENSION is now develc,; n 

the South: 40 lumber operaturs in 
the New Orleans area have announced 
plans to shut down their plants as a 
protest against OPA rolicies. The CIO 
has started organizing textile workers 
in and around Macon, Ga. Uncertainty 
about price ceilings on basic commodi- 
ties such as tobacco and resin adds to 
the confusion. 

The promised industrialization of 
the South isn’t happening as yet but 
may eventually. Strikes, shut-downs 
and other aftermaths of war, however, 
have taken a serious toll. Meanwhile, 
many big industrial companies have 
purchased land and made plans to 
build plants, but very little has actually 
happened to date. 

While industry has slackened for 
lack of various materials, farm crops 
have been maturing well. Agriculture, 


not industry, has been the basic factor 
in the South’s economy for generations 
and with good weather this section 
will make its money on agricultural 
products while waiting for industriali- 
zation to materialize. Though there are 
still many vacant farms, many men 
and women who left farming for war 
jobs are back working their land. 

Millions of dollars will come into 
the South in the immediate future 
when tobacco markets open and farm- 
ers are given an opportunity to sell 
their crops.—Marvin Cox. 


Western States 


PRINCIPAL, economic controversy 
along the Continental Divide con- 
cerns the size of the spectacular 
Rangely oil field in Western Colorado. 
Major oil companies talk in terms of 
a potential field of 300,000,000 barrels 
and a lifetime of 30-40 years. But in- 
dependent geologists and operators 
claim Rangely is going to be a 3-to-4 
billion barrel field, a worthy runner- 
up to East Texas. Meanwhile, the Cali- 
fornia Co. has announced plans to 
build a pipeline from Rangely to the 
Pacific Coast—1,600 miles away. 

Rocky Mountain business men are 
agreed on one thing: full significance 
of the Rangely oil development has not 
yet hit the Western public, which 
stands to profit enormously from the 
field. Inside story is that majors are 
playing down true extent of the field 
in order to preserve orderly drilling 
program. 

Westvaco Chlorine Products Co. 
will erect a $2,000,000 chemical plant 
in Sweetwater County, 21 miles west 
of Green River, Wyo., for the purpose 
of exploiting trona deposits. This is 
typical of a recent trend to develop 
commercial and industrial uses for the 
abundant supplies of the non-metallic 
minerals which are scattered through- 
out the Rocky Mountain States. 

Plans for the redevelopment of Los 
Alamos, N. M., the Government’s war- 
born atomic bomb laboratory city, 
have recently been announced. Mean- 
while, the scientific settlement near 
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Santa Fe is now being geared to per- 
manent operations. 

Albuquerque, N. M., is now in the 
process of expanding its city limits, as 
a result of a huge population increase 
since the war’s end. Indicative of the 
fact that this Southwest city’s future 
looks brighter than it ‘has for some 
time is the recent report of city fathers 
to the effect that 356 new businesses 
have been started there since the first 
of January. 

Nation’s airlines are viewing with 
clinical interest the operations and de- 
velopment of Monarch Airlines, Inc., 
one of first feeder networks to be 
licensed by Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Denver-owned, it covers 3,500 miles of 
route in the Southern Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

U. §. Reclamation Bureau, with 
principal engineering offices in Den- 
ver, continues to expand, hire, blue- 
print, design and act to prepare stage 
for expenditure of billions of dollars 
in the next 10 years in irrigation and 
power expansion in the 17 Western 
reclamation states.—EuGENE CERVI. 


Midwest States 


iy the face of production, transporta- 

tion and distribution difficulties, the 
supply and service trades in the Mid- 
west States have set soaring marks, As 




















“Gentlemen, I'm resigning—-the union 
offered me more money!" 
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the mid-year fiscal period closed, de- 
partment store sales in the Great Lakes 
region were up 40% over 1945 and 
60% over °44. 

Bank balances of Midwest industrial 
concerns have shrunk considerably. 
Fifteen large banks alone saw indus- 
trial deposits depleted by $58 million 
in three months. Estimates are that 
total shrinkage for all regional banks 
exceed $500 million. 

On the heavy industry and finance 
fronts, Henry Kaiser’s acquisition of 
a critically needed local source of steel 
for delayed production of his Kaiser- 
Frazer cars has stirred major interest 
and speculation. Kaiser’s supply was 
assured through Clevelander Cyrus K. 
Eaton’s formation of a $12 million 
organization which bought Wheeling 
Steel Corp.’s Portsmouth, Ohio, plant. 
Wheeling Steel followed up the sale 
to Eaton with immediate start on a 
$50 million expansion of facilities in 
the Steubenville-Wheeling districts. 

In the auto world, Detroit now fore- 
casts that full volume of the industry’s 
production facilities cannot be realized 
before 1948. It will definitely be late 
this year before a major upturn in 
present car output begins to take hold. 

A. F. Whitney’s railroad union is 
trying to offset its feud with President 
Truman and the sting of public in- 
dignation arising from the rail strike 
with a heavily financed public rela- 
tions advertising campaign. From 
Cleveland, Whitney placed appeals in 
28 metropolitan papers. Copy will run 
until every major U. S. city has been 
covered directly.—OraL S, PFLuc. 


Pacific States 
[eationat. shortages of parts and 


raw materials, augmented by 
strikes and transportation difficulties, 
are more acute on the Pacific Coast, 
with Western manufacturers and as- 
semblers claiming discrimination by 
Eastern suppliers in favor of close-at- 
hand customers. Net result: a definite 
move toward greater integration in 
West Coast industry. 
Expansion of local steel making fa- 





cilities will more than compensate for 
the withdrawal from Western markets 
of several major steel suppliers. Ex- 
ample: O’Keefe & Merritt Co., lacking 
steel sheets for stove and refrigerator 
production, plans an open hearth fur- 
nace and sheet mill of 50,000-ton ca- 
pacity near Los Angeles. Meanwhile, 
Columbia Steel and Bethlehem are 
pushing expansion plans. 

Other expansion plans are also pil- 
ing up. In a week, CPA in Los An- 
geles denied 222 building projects 
totaling $8,778,000, approved 157 for 
$3,438,000. Coast backlog of indus 
trial and commercial construction al- 
ready totals $275 million. 

The oil industry plans expansion, 
particularly in the San Francisco area. 
Standard has applied for a $4,370,000 
Richmond refinery wharf develop- 
ment; Shell, a $4,650,000 laboratery 
at Emeryville. Tidewater Associated 
anticipates a $2,170,000 refinery at 
Avon. 

Transportation developments: Con- 
trolling interest in the Key System, $28 
million San Francisco-East Bay rapid 
transit line, has been sold to National 
City Lines. The Air Transport Com- 
mand is inaugurating the first sched- 
uled air service over the North Pacific 
great circle route—only freight and 
mail at present. Several steamship 
companies are planning to resume 
early service on the nine “essential” 
trade routes emanating from the Pa- 
cific Coast. San Francisco air traffic 
is up 97% over last year. 

Pacific Coast wholesalers report 
sales up 14% over the first three 
months of last ‘year. San Francisco 
general business for April reached all- 
time high, up 11.2% from previous 
year; retail sales up 40%. 

Portland, Ore., with approximately 
45,000 still unemployed, is making a 
bid for international commerce—sees 
a chance to get in on cotton trade as 
a shipping point between Texas fields 
and the Orient.—Cuartes F. BERRY. 











FORECAST 


Economists More Optimistic 


RODUCTION will increase in 
Pisse: third quarter, but not 

enough to provide any appreci- 
able relief from material shortages. 
That’s the consensus of opinion among 
ForBEs’ economists in this 29th quar- 
terly forecast of business conditions 
throughout the country. 

The experts are also unanimous in 
foreseeing general price and wage 
boosts, with the consequent danger of 
a definite stepping up of the inflation- 
ary spiral. On the whole, however, 
they anticipate somewhat more favor- 
able conditions than during the year’s 
second quarter. 

Most PreEssINc PROBLEM. A variety 
of views are expressed by our fore- 
casters concerning the nation’s most 
pressing economic problem. Many see 
inflation control as our biggest hurdle. 
Several others, meanwhile, agreeing in 
part, stress “production and more pro- 
duction” as industry’s key difficulty. 
One significant comment: “Legislation 
is needed to restore a more normal 
balance between the power of labor 
leaders and business management and 
to curtail the boom in low and middle 
income wage rates.” And another: “We 
need to return to the gold standard 
and a free labor market, to prevent in- 
flation.” 

PropucTION. As in the second quar- 
ter, our experts again anticipate a rise 
in production, though scarcely at a 
more accelerated rate. In the words of 
one man: “Production will not in- 
crease near rapidly enough, in the next 
six months, to offset huge bank de- 
posits.” 

Prices-Waces. There will definitely 
be another upward boost in prices this 
quarter, all our economists agree. 
And at least two men expect them to 
climb “at a rapid rate.” Wages, too, 
are expected to continue their “upward 
pressure.” A typical view: “No addi- 
tional wage increases will be granted 
in those industries which have met the 
post-war pattern, but others will be 
adjusted.” And this ominous comment 
on inflation: “There are no favorable 
factors in sight that will substantially 
aid in inflation control.” 

MaTERIALs. While the experts antici- 


pate a continuation of material short- 
ages, they do see a few bright spots 
on the horizon. As one man puts it: 
“Shortages will get no worse.” An- 
other: “Many shortages will ease, but 
metals will remain scarce, also coal 
and lumber.” As in the past, the chief 
obstacle to a sharp rise in over-all 
industrial output is the still continued 
shortage of various vital materials. 

Housinc. While some economists 
expect building materials to remain in 
short supply, there is general agree- 
ment that housing construction will 
increase, though not to any great ex- 
tent. 

Lapor. Strikes, the economists be- 
lieve, will continue, though they see at 
least one ray of hope: they anticipate 
no major strikes. One man sums it 
up: “Major strikes will be avoided, 
but small strikes will continue.” Mean- 
while, says another: “No major strike 
legislation is likely,” a view which 
represents the consensus of opinion. 

GOVERNMENT. The experts are rath- 
er optimistic concerning the question 
of increasing government interference 
in business, most of them predicting 
a bit less of it than heretofore. One 
man, meanwhile, though expecting 
“more decontrol,” at the same time 
anticipates more “impatience with 
government controls.” 























“The boss is a bug on improving 
employee relations!" 


INTERNATIONAL. Our observers con. 
tinue to look definitely askance at in. 
ternational conditions. The prevailing 
viewpoint, for example, stresses the 
“increasing disillusionment concerning 
possibilities of international co-opera- 
tion, consequently increasing Ameri- 
can nationalism.” Another: “There 
will be increasing friction with Russia 
for some time.” 


FAVORABLE 


ForBEs’ economists list the follow. 
ing as the most favorable factors affect- 
ing business conditions during the 
third quarter: 

1. “High purchasing power and the 
large unsatisfied demand for goods.” 

2. “Increased flow of goods to 
users.” 

3. “Changed public attitude toward 
labor unions as a result of the recent 
coal and railroad strikes.” 

4. “Lessening of industrial strife.” 

5. “Prospect of less restrictive price 
control legislation.” 

6. “Higher level of employment than 


anticipated at this time, and rapidity . 


with which veterans are re-employed.” 

7. “Signs that the public is awaken- 
ing to the need of revising the basic 
labor policy of the U. S.—although 
concrete steps are not likely to take 
place in this quarter.” 

8. “Prospect of fewer government 
controls hampering output.” 


UNFAVORABLE 


Unfavorable factors cited by our 
forecasters include the following: 

1. “Inflationary pressures.” 

2. “Lack of assurance that damag- 
ing strikes can be prevented.” 

3. “Shortages of materials.” 

4. “Low level of productibility per 
worker.” 

5. “World political instability.” 

6. “Inability to get skilled labor 
where most needed.” 

7. “Unsettled foreign situation.” 

8. “Strikes interrupting production 
m a number of key industries and pre- 
venting the attainment of pre-war and 
higher levels by wide margins are cre- 
ating a situation which could develop 
into a spiral of deflation.” 
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Cloudy Temporarily; Sunshine Later 


THE MOST important date on the 1946 calendar 
does not fall within the second quarter—that date 
is November 5th. 

Between now and then I look for rather pro- 
nounced irregularity in stocks. 

Cautionary signals already are flashing. 

Many large stock owners began liquidating part 
of their holdings some little time ago—as did this 
writer. 

Throughout American industry slow-down in 
hourly production per worker has set in, a tragedy 
of major importance, since continuation of such 
slacking would inevitably inflate costs, curtail out- 
put, bring lower living standards. . 

While third-quarter total output will doubtless 
show some—perhaps considerable—increase, due 
to relaxing of various OPA ceilings, full volume 
production cannot be expected. 

Arrogant labor leaders have not been tamed. 
President Truman, after exhibiting a flash of 
courage in dealing with Railway Brotherhoods, 
resumed his customary cowardice: he vetoed the 
Case Bill and otherwise sought to curry the favor 
of labor leaders. 

We must expect more strikes, more wage ad- 
vances, higher costs, even should the majority of 
industrial and other manufacturers act rationally 
as price restrictions are removed. 

Signs multiply that consumers have turned 
against clamoring for products regardless of price 
and quality. This attitude is likely to become 
more pronounced. It will not take many months 
for some industries to catch up with orders. On 
the other hand, several years must elapse before 
we can hope for an adequate supply of homes and 
other construction, gypsum, railway equipment; 
also, automobiles, sugar, office equipment. 


OUTLOOK FOR SECURITIES 


Traditionally, the stock market advances dur- 
ing Summer months. History may or may not 
repeat itself this year. 

However, although somewhat less optimistic 
since recent journeyings and research, I still am 
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inclined to believe that many industrial stocks will 
by and by reach new heights. 

Prospects for railway equities seem less inspir- 
ing. 

Ditto highest-grade corporate bonds. Indeed, 
the bottom appears to have been reached already 
in money rates. It may well be that not many 
more corporations can effect large-scale refinanc- 
ing on the unprecedentedly low terms recently 
current. 

What Wall Street calls “selectivity” in making 
security purchases is coming prominently into 
vogue. 

Elsewhere in this issue are presented the views 
of experts on which groups of stocks should be 
sold, which hold greatest promise. Many specific 
stocks are also singled out as embodying profit 


prospects. 
TREND OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


How is American public sentiment trending? 

My growing belief is that a majority of the 
American people are turning away from Wash- 
ington overlordism, that they have become con- 
vinced that the*time has come for return to real 
Americanism, old-time freedom to do their own 
planning, conduct their own affairs without un- 
due political interference, restore our cherished 
free enterprise economy. 

Regimentation, dictation, domination in war- 
time was one thing. To me, it is extremely doubt- 
ful, even inconceivable, that the majority of 
American citizens will in November vote for per- 
petuation of such un-American policies. 

Have we not witnessed in Europe a swing away 
from governmental dictatorialness, away from 
revolutionary Leftism? 

Since that has happened there, are we not jus- 
tified in looking for a similar swing here? 
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VI Sources of Information 








INCE knowledge is at the very 
G hier of the speculator’s opera- 

tions, it is essential to know where 
to obtain the different types of helpful 
information. 

The sources listed here are well 
worth becoming familiar with: look at 
them, thumb through them, see what 
they contain. Many of these publica- 
tions and services are at your broker’s 
office and at your library. Avail your- 
self of them. They are invaluable. 

Everyone interested in speculation 
and who wants to see at a glance what 
have been the historical relations be- 
tween stock market trends and the 
other important economic | trends 
should send 50¢ to The Federal Re- 
serve System, Washington, D. C., for 
a copy of its Charts on Bank Credit, 
Money Rates, and Business. 

This should be the speculator’s bible. 

If someone says the stock market 
will rise because commodity prices are 
rising, you can look to see if in fact 
the stock market always has risen when 
commodity prices rose. Another 50¢ 
will buy the World Almanac. And 
$1.75 will buy the Statistical Abstract 
of the U. S., from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


On general financial, economic and 
industrial trends, there are: 

The Federal Reserve Board Bulletin 
—a monthly statistical publication of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Survey of Current Business—a 
monthly statistical publication of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Monthly—a statistical publication of 
the Department of Labor. 

Monthly Report on Civilian Produc- 
tion—published by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. 

The Economic Year Book—pub- 
lished annually by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. This includes 
statistical tables and interpretive text. 





Joserx MInpELL, economist for a leading 
New York Stock Exchange firm, has been 


a market technician for many years. 


Congressional Inquiries—sometimes 
of very high value and disclosing ma- 
terial not available publicly elsewhere. 

Certain research groups publish oc- 
casional volumes and studies of out- 
standing competence: National Bureau 
of Economic Research; Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund; Cowles Commission; Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

On political developments there are 
such news letters as Kiplinger and 
Whaley-Eaton. 

Some excellent bank letters are 
available free upon request: Cleveland 
Trust Co.—edited by the famous Gen- 
eral Ayres; Guaranty Trust Co.; 
Chase National Bank; National City 
Bank of New York. 

The Townsend Skinner Service has 
constructed a very useful means of 
recording. trends in banking figures. 
It is primarily concerned with the 
money variable in our stock market 
equation. Many banks and brokerage 
offices carry this service. 

On industries there are: 

The Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures—a Government publication; The 
Congressional TNEC Hearings—a mine 
of material, with each volume in- 
dexed; various trade journals. Every 
industry has at least one magazine de- 
voted to its affairs. For example, Jron 
Age covers the Steel Industry, Plastics 
covers the Plastics Industry, Printers’ 
Ink covers the Advertising Industry, 
etc. 

In addition, most industries have 
Trade Associations which compile 
statistical records. These are repre- 
sentative: American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute; American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation; American Petroleum Insti. 
tute; Cotton Textile Institute. These 
organizations are always ready to an- 
swer serious inquiries or to direct you 
to sources where you can find the 
answers. 

Someone whom you know in the 
trade may be a source of information. 
Don’t ask him whether the stock of a 
company in his industry will go up 
or down. You should be better quali- 
fied to judge that. But on specific in- 
dustry problems he may be very help- 
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ful. Learning to ask the right questions 
is one of the most valuable acquired 
techniques of the successful speculator, 

To check on a specific company 
many sources are at hand: 

The Annual Reports, to begin with, 
These include the Income Statement 
and Balance Sheet, and usually some 
comments by the president. 

Then there are the Listing Applica. 
tions and Prospectuses: Statistical 
Manuals — Moody’s, Standard and 
Poor’s, and Fitch—at every brokerage 
office and at most libraries. They con- 
tain descriptions of the companies, 
financial data, earnings and balance 
sheet figures for many years back. 

SEC offices have valuable and avail- 
able files on most companies. 


WRITE TO COMPANY 


Don’t forget that as a stockholder 
you can address your company di- 
rectly. Restrict your questions to the 
company’s affairs. Don’t ask vague 
general questions or questions con- 
cerned with stock trends. On business 
questions you'll find your companies 
very responsive. 

There are two services, also carried 
by many brokerage offices, which are 
very useful: 

Investograph, which presents the 
crucial financial data in graphic form, 
and reduces the data on all companies 
to a comparable form. 

Value Line, which estimates the 
future earnings of companies and 
shows the historic relationship be 
tween such a level of earnings, assets, 
and the market prices of the stocks, 
as well as codifying the important 
financial data in tabular form. 

Finally, there are Brokerage Letters 
and Advisory Services, of varying de- 
pendability. Some are excellent, some 
worthless. 

Of course, there are magazines 
which the speculator should be ac 
quainted with. The great value of the 
right kind of magazine is that it gives 
a continuous and detailed view of 
what is going on in finance, politics 
and industry. This sort of continuity 
is indispensable for the market student. 
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gch magazines are: ForBES, Barron’s, 
Business Week, Financial World, Mag- 
ine of Wall Street, Your Investments, 
The Exchange, Fortune, and the Com- 
gercial and Financial Chronicle (pri- 
marily a magazine of record). 
Newspapers of value are: The Wall 
Sreet Journal (much of its data ap- 
first on the News Ticker) ; New 
York Journal of Commerce; New York 


Herald Tribune Financial Section. 

Very important for the speculator 
are the data flowing over the stock 
ticker, those waves of rising and fall- 
ing prices. Since it is impractical for 
us to watch the stock ticker every day, 
we must have some records of it. The 
newspapers carry the stock prices and 
changes each day, the volume, number 
of issues traded, advances and declines. 





books: On Accounting: The Account- 
ant’s Handbook; on Finance: The 
Financial Handbook and Dewing’s 
Financial Policy of Corporations; on 
Security Analysis: Graham & Dodd’s 
Security Analysis; on General Banking 
and Finance: Glen Munn’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Banking and Finance; on the 
Stock Market: Schabacker’s Stock 
Market Profits; on Foreign Countries: 
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WHAT IS IT WISE 
TO BUY NOW? 


There are times when almost any 
stock can be bought; there are times 
when nothing is safe, and times when 
the most careful selection is neces- 
sary to avoid losses and make a 
reasonable profit. What is the situa- 
tion now ? 

Stock Trend Service’s forecasts and _selec- 
tions may give you new and worthwhile 
methods of approach to profitable invest- 
ment. If you have not already had an 
opportunity to inspect this twice-a-week 
Bulletin service, you can take advantage 
of our— 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer 


To new readers only we will send: 
Copies of our Bulletins for July 2, 
5, 9, 12 and the special issue con- 
taining full July Ll orecast; with 
descriptions of 


2 stocks currently recom- 

mended for purchase—one 

of them in the low-priced 
bracket. 


1 Rg MN. , Seith sci s0sebs aed $2 0 


All of the above, with Stock Trend Bul- 
letins for six months, plus 1946 Cycle 
Forecast for corresponding six months 


$55 2 


All of the above, with Bulletins for one 
year, plus complete 1946 Cycle Forecast 


$100 2 
STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-71, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 


ye on 


MANUFACTURING 
NO 


AVAILABLE for 
hardware products. 
SEND e@ rough sketch, 
copy or description 
AT ON C for IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION! 
H. R. Johnson, President 
THE DUPLIMATIC COMPANY 


30 West Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
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“FORBES” EPIGRAMS 


This inspiring collection of B. C. 
FORBES’ epigrams is so thorough- 
ly compiled and indexed that you 
can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspiration, impulse, emo- 


tion, motive and action. 


Order a copy today. Send only $2 to: 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 











STOCK ANALYSIS 


Rail Equipment Makers In 
Prosperity Cycle sy © a xrauss 


N contrast to lean periods in the 
past when, for years at a time, 
lack of orders put most railroad 
equipment makers flat on their backs, 
termination of the war found this vola- 
tile industry emerging from four years 
of very profitable operations into what 
may prove to be a good many years 
of even greater prosperity. The indus- 
try was one of the first to reconvert, 
mainly due to the military importance 
of its normal output. But while the 
change-over was fairly smooth, spurred 
by the largest backlog of orders, ac- 
tual and potential, in the industry’s 
entire history, progress in recent 
months was far from unobstructed. 
The succession of major strikes 


for re-equipment has been greatly ac. 
centuated by the war and export de. 
mand is extremely heavy. It is esti- 
mated that, over the next five years, 


some 10,000 passenger cars will beg 


required by Class A railroads alone, 
and replacement demand for freight 
cars is thought to be as high as 70, 
000 annually for the next five years, 
making a potential total business of 
about $1 billion from freight car or. 
ders alone. This does not include for.’ 


eign orders, which will be substantial, § 


and the bulk of domestic locomotive 
orders is yet to be placed, though or- 
ders from abroad already are very 
sizable. 

Thus American Locomotive Co. has 





Leading Railroad Equipment Makers 


7————Per Common Share- — Price- 

Book 1944 1945 1945 Recent Div. Earnings 

Value Net Net Div. Price Yield Ratio* 
Am. Brake Shoe....... $38.95 $2.77 $2.51 $1.65 61 2.7% 25 
Amer. Car & Foundry.. 82.99 5.95 7.19 3.00 70 4.3 9 
Amer. Locomotive ..... 23.53 4.58 2.53 1.05 38 2.8 15 
Baldwin Locomotive... 36.58 3.81 1.79 1.50 34 4.4 19 
Gen. Railway Signal... 29.14 2.50 2.77 0.75 46 1.7 16 
Lima Locomotive ...... 77.81 6.97 5.69 2.50 73 3.4 13 
N. Y. Air Brake....... 38.33 3.01 2.28 2.00 62 3.3 27 
Pressed Steel Car..... 10.96 2.23 0.89 1.00 27 4.0 30 
ED Weccdecocennst« 62.12 3.99 4.30 3.00 65 4.6 15 
Westinghouse Air Brake 17.15 1.68 1.30 1.25 39 3.4 30 
Youngstown Steel Door 8.76 1.15 1.47 1.00 29 3.4 20 





(*) Based on 1945 earnings. 








plaguing American industry, together 
with hampering materials shortages, 
took a heavy toll, culminating in an 
almost 90% shutdown during May in 
the wake of the steel and coal strikes. 
As a consequence, operating results for 
the first half year will be far from 
spectacular, despite lower tax rates 
and suspension of price controls since 
April. Barring further interruptions, 
the second half year, however, should 
be excellent. 

Basically, the outlook for the indus- 
try was never better and strikes—un- 
less they become a chronic evil—can 
hardly detract from the excellent pros- 
pects ahead. The need of the railroads 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 


unfilled orders close to $100 million, 
more than 85% of it for locomotives 
and parts, and about 55% of the total 
represent foreign orders calling for 
450 units. A similar order backlog is 
reported by Baldwin Locomotive Co., 
over half of it for export. Freight car 
orders on May 1 were reported at 
29,869 units for domestic delivery and 
43,903 for export shipment. Makers 
of passenger cars, too, can look for 
ward to excellent business. Replace 
ment and modernization requirements 
are large and urgent and the railroads 
are fully aware of the intensive com- 
petition they must meet from other 
forms of transportation. They know 
that it can be done only with the most 
modern equipment, both from the 
standpoint of operating efficiency and 
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public appeal. The need is there, and 
what’s more, so is the wherewithal to 
reequip on a large scale; the cash 
position of the railroads was never 
better. Stepped-up expenditures for 
maintenance, curtailed throughout the 
war, will additionally benefit the 
makers of signal devices, of air brakes, 
of track accessories. 

Thus, all along the line, the indus- 
try’s business potential is assuming un- 
precedented proportions. Were it not 
for strikes, far more of it would al- 
ready have been translated into actual 
orders—and production. But just as do- 
mestic locomotive orders may develop 
more slowly, so has there been recently 
a lull in freight car ordering—largely 
due to the drop in freight traffic from 
wartime peaks and failure of overall 
industrial peacetime activity to gain 
the expected momentum. But substan- 
tial new business will be placed as the 
general production tempo becomes 
more vigorous, freed from strikes and 
other handicaps. 


“FEAST OR FAMINE” INDUSTRY 


The railroad equipment industry 
traditionally is a “feast or famine” in- 
dustry. Fundamentals, for several 
years ahead, point to intensive ac- 
tivity and exceptional profits; thus 
selected commitments in rail equip- 
ment shares should 
speculative possibilities over the inter- 
mediate term. Apart from the promis- 
ing demand outlook, company finances 
have been greatly strengthened during 
the war. A case in point is Baldwin, 
out of debt for the first time in 35 
years after repayment last year of re- 
maining bank loans. Lower taxes, too, 
will be an important aid; virtually all 
companies have been heavily in EPT 
brackets and this provides a strong 
cushion against the inevitable volume 
decline from wartime peaks. 

Since late in 1944, railroad equip- 
ment shares have conformed fairly 
closely to the upward trend of the gen- 
eral market, but dropped rather more 
during the February market reaction, 
reflecting strike-enforced shutdowns. 
Since then, their action has been no 
more than average, but this should be 
the forerunner of relatively favorable 
performance when production is again 
or the uptrend. At present, most of 
them are still moderately priced in re- 
lation to earnings potentials under 
conditions of uninterrupted output, 
which is confidently expected during 
the second half of this year. 
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American Locomotive and Baldwin 
Locomotive are attractive in the loco- 
motive field, with Baldwin perhaps a 
slight favorite because of its simpler 
financial structure and certain operat- 


dry and Pullman, as largest car build- 
ers, should do well in view of the 
clearly defined demand outlook in their 
field. American Brake Shoe, General 


Railway Signal and New York Air 
Brake have also speculative appeal. 


ing advantages. American Car & Foun- 





offer attractive ° 








This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Stock 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such Stock. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


145,024 Shares 
GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1) 


Price $16.75 per share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer this Stock in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Merrill, Turben & Co. 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


June 13, 1946 














IF YOU WANT BETTER 
INVESTMENT RESULTS 


from now on, always know the essential facts about securities BEFORE buying 
them. If you invest blindly your mistakes are almost certain to prove costly. 
Take the guesswork out of investing. Follow the example of successful investors 
all over America who keep well informed, quickly and easily, through FINANCIAL 
WORLD'S 3-FOLD INVESTMENT SERVICE. It saves them money, time and 
anxiety. Many say their subscription is worth more dollars than it costs pennies. 


FINANCIAL WORLD advises you to avoid short-term speculation. Most people 
lose at it because they try to guess future market quotations instead of learning the best 
security values. Shrewd investors buy securities primarily for income and reasonable 
safety on the basis of their past records and longer-term prospects. If you follow similar 
objectives and subscribe for FINANCIAL WORLD you can build up the type of balanced 
investment program that will afford you maximum satisfaction year after year. 


BECOME A WISER INVESTOR by sending $15 for a yearly subscription, or $7.50 
for six months. You will receive (a) FINANCIAL WORLD weekly, (b) our stock ratings 
and data book monthly, and may use (c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege as per 
rules. You will also receive “50 Quality Common Stocks Yielding 3%4%,” “How to Invest 
$5,000 and $10,000,” “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll” (617 N. Y. 8S. E. and N. Y. Curb 
Exchange stocks with their annual dividend since 1936 or before) and “15 Laggard Peace 
Beneficiaries.” Return “ad” with full address, including postal zone, and check or money 
order for $15 or $7.50. Your Money Back in 30 days if not satisfied. Add only 75 cents 
for “13-YEAR CURB TABULATION” giving Earnings, Dividends and Price Ranges of 
N. Y. Curb Exchange Common Stocks, or send $1.25 for book alone. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


(FOUNDED 1902) 
86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 


222nd Dividend 





June 17, 1946 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the 
capital stock of $20 par 
value, payable July 1, 
1946, to shareholders of 
record June 20, 1946. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Mitton D. REINHOLD 
Cashier 
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Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 

Notsce 2s hereby gren that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on June 6, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable July 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 18, 1946, and $1.25 per 
share on the Company’s 5% Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 18, 1946. 


MILTON L. SELBY Secretar 
June 6 1946 




















Your dividend notice in 

Forses directs nationwide at- 

tention of influential investors 

in finance and industry to 
your company. 
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SOUTHERN FEDERAL 
INVESTMENT 


CERTIFICATES 


Current Dividend 244% 


@ BEFORE you invest, consider 
these salient features of 
SOUTHERN FEDERAL Invest- 
ment Certificates: 


@ Federally Insured up to 
$5000. 
@ Current Dividend rate 242% 


per annum. 
@ Assets over $6,000,000.00. 


Your Inquiry Invited 


SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
* John L. Conner, President 
sentence” 
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COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Common Stock 
No. 45, 10¢ per share 
payable on July 15, 1946, to holders of 
record at the close of business June 20, 1946 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 79, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 69, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 58, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1946, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1946. 


Dare Pasxer 
Secretary 











June 5, 1946 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
June 11, 7 

E Board of Directors on pa June | 

1946 declared a que 

37% n chare on ae ee 

mon Stock of the Company, 

the 29th day of June, 1946 to steckaliase 

ef record at close 


18th day of June, 1946. Checks will be 
mailed. 


ARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
- Vice President & Treasurer 











To The Point 


lf we are going to maintain a sound, 
civilian, prosperous economy, we are 
going to have to sell 45% more than 
ever before——GENE FLAck, president, 
New York Sales Executive Club. 


On the morrow of having demon- 
strated most effectively that we will 
not tolerate being threatened by tyran- 
nies abroad, we develop an increasing 
tolerance and complacence to tyrannies 
at home that increasingly undermine 
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our freedom, and sap the sources from 
which we draw our strength—B. E. 
HuTcHINsoNn, chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee, Chrysler Corp. 


Every piece of legislation which has 
come before me in four years has been 
acted upon in the light of a basic 
philosophy that Government exists 
only to serve its people, never to be 
their master—THomas E. Dewey, 
Governor, State of New York. 


READERS SAY 


O.P.A. 


It is the selfishness and greed of people 
that cause the difficulties. 

O.P.A., on May 10, 1946, gave the asphalt 
roofing industry price relief and has given 
many building material people relief. If jt 
were not for O.P.A. dry felt prices would 


probably be $150 a ton instead of $59, | 


was $150 after World War I. 

Supply and demand will take care of 
things later, but we need O.P.A. now.— 
AssoTrt Cosurn, president, Globe Roofing 
Products Co., Inc., Whiting, Ind. 


Congratulations on your courageous stand 
anent the O.P.A. Unfortunately, there are 
all too many “mugwumps” in the fourth 


estate whose policies are predicated wholly @ 


upon business offices’ expediency. 

I am a constant reader of your excellent 
publication, even though I may not always 
be in complete accord with what you say.— 
Francis X. Ketty, Labor and Political Edi- 
tor, The Bulletin, Newark, N. Y. 


DEFENDER 


Whenever someone suggests to me that 
Forses is only for the rich, my blood pres- 
sure goes up several points and I proceed 
to go to bat for you. While reading your 
fine editorials and articles and suggestions 
for over twenty years hasn’t made me enor- 
mously wealthy, that is not your fault. What- 
ever I have accomplished, though, has been 
achieved with your help.—A. S. E., Chicago, 
Il. 


STRIKE LOSSES 


From the wages and savings lost by the 
workers due to strikes, what control of stock 
(General Motors, U. S. Steel, etc.) would 
the money have bought in the last 3 years? 
10? 15?—Bensamin P. Fowrer, New York, 
N. Y. 


FARM SUBSIDIES 


Your article, “Why Farm Subsidies” [May 
15], shows very distinctly that you know 
absolutely nothing about farming. I own a 
very productive dairy farm and know that 
if farmers did not get a subsidy they would 
still be working for nothing as they did 
before the war when prices were fixed by 
big business interests. You overlook the fact 
that the farmer, like any other business, has 
operating expenses, and what he receives 
for his product has no direct bearing on his 
income, since his income is only what re 
mains after all expenses have been paid— 
F. Viewecer, Manitowoc, Wis. 


NEW FEATURES 


Your progressive policy in presenting new 
and interesting features and services to sub- 
scribers is making history in publishing 
annals. Keep up the good work !—FaAme 
J. Norman, Detroit, Mich. 


CATCHING UP 


I have certainly enjoyed your fine maga 
zine in the few months I have been back in 
this country; having lost all touch with the 
business world and civilian life, it is a great 
help in “catching up” on many matters.— 
Lt. W. T. Knicnt III, USNR, Savannah, Ga. 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses helps subscribers find a solution to their business 
blems. Simply address your query to Business Information Editor, Forbes Magazine, 
@ 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate replies, please confine each inquiry 
to one specific question, and enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions not 


gswered here are answered by mail. 


Q.—A recent Forses Washington Preview 
mentioned the veterans-on-the-job training 
am and an amendment having to do 
with contracts between the employer and 
Veterans Administration. Please give us the 
number of this directive-——-CLay Buttpinc 
Marertat Co., Tex. 


A—Circular 99 of the Veterans 
Administration, dated April 25th, 
1946, available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The nearest VA field office should 
have a copy on file. 


Q.—Is it correct that all wage and salary 
increases given after V-J Day or since Feb- 
ruary 14, 1946, with no intention of using 
such increases for price relief now or later, 
do not require government approval? Is there 
a limit?—Harry FE. Satzmann, Reading, 
Pa. 


A—yYou are correct. Salaries may 
be increased without government ap- 
proval provided the increases are not 
used as a basis for higher prices. 


Q.—At the present time, we count all 
nipples and fittings by hand before shippirz. 
Our product is sold by count and cannot be 
sold by weight due to variation in pipe and 


castings. We are interested in securing in- 
formation on equipment that could be used 
to eliminate hand counting—Harry Hart- 
MAN, Gen. Mgr., Pacific Fitting Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A—The following manufacture 
counting machinery for all types of 
production: Rowe Radio Research 
Laboratory, 2422 North Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago, IIL, and the Durant Mfg. 
Co., 1924 No. Buffum St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Q.—What firms furnish Ceramic Plates 
for evaporating pans used in warm air fur- 
naces to form humidity?—F. W. CocHrane, 
Illinois Iron & Bolt Co., Chicago, Il. 


A—General Ceramics & Steatite 
Corp., Keasbey, N. J.; Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. J.; The Pfaudler 
Co., East Ave. & Hanson St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Q.—What is the standing of Bankers Life 
Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, and the Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia?—W. G. Portstra, 
Paterson, N. J. 


A.—Both the concerns you men- 
tion enjoy high rating in their re- 
spective fields. 





BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to ForBes readers. Address 
your request, by number, to: Subscriber Ser- 
vice Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y. 


138. How to Pian tHE Home You 
Want: A fact-packed booklet by authorities 
with no axe to grind on all phases of home- 
planning: kind of house, materials, insula- 
tion, floor plans, heating, etc. Invaluable to 
those with home-building dreams. 


139. Settinc Up aN APPRENTICESHIP Pro- 
craM: Dept. of Labor issues 30-page booklet 
explaining in detail to companies how to 
set up an apprentice training program so 
that company and veteran employees can 
qualify for financial aid under, the “G.I. 
Bill.” Suggests wage rates, methods of 
crediting previous experience, etc. 


140. “Over-THE-CouNTER” SECURITIES Mar- 
KET: Comprehensive and authoritative book- 
let prepared by leading investment firm to 
explain background and operation of “mys- 
terious” over-the-counter securities market. 
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Includes a detailed analysis of 38 companies 
traded “Off Board,” pages of statistics on 


common and preferred stocks and bonds,’ 


etc. Illuminating reading for any investor. 


141. HumaN RELATIONS AND EFFICIENT 
Propuction: An excellent “score card” 
prepared for management men to enable 
them to reappraise their employee tech- 
niques in all matters against practices now 
recommended by top-flight industrial rela- 
tions people in major corporations. Can be 
done quickly and thoroughly with this man- 
ual of “check lists.” 


142. AN Otp Story TuHat Is Atways 
New: A dynamic, straight-from-the-shoul- 
der talk by a key transportation executive 
asserting well-grounded faith in the coun- 
try’s future. Powerful, inspiring reading for 
those with any sort of selling job to do. 


143. Hour or Decision ror Farmer Co- 
Ops: Very thorough presentation of facts 
about co-ops, how they operate and how 
their tax advantages work to the detriment 
of government-supporting private enterprise. 


144. CHeck and Dovuste CuHeEck: De- 
scribes a newly developed, simplified meth- 
od of payroll preparation and accounting for 
organization having twenty or more em- 
ployees. System allows simultaneous produc- 
tion of payroll register, employee’s history, 
earnings record, and paycheck or pay en- 


e REVOLVES 
THREE TIMES 
A MINUTE 


¢ EQUIPPED WITH 
50 FEET OF 
CORD 


© FOR 110-¥. AC 


NEW, easy to set up, Kasson Electric 
Bar-B-Q fits most indoor and outdoor fire- 
places. It's sturdy, all metal, adjustable 
in height and width. At your dealer’s, or 
write for literature. $39.50 each. 


GENERAL DIE & STAMPING CORPORATION 
264C Mott St. New York 12, N. Y. 


MAINE AT ITS BEST! 


Mountain and lake paradise 
for your memorable vacation 
in Maine... | 















Rangeley 
Lake 
Hotel 


Complete resort-hotel estate in the 
Blue Mountains of Maine on the shore 
of beautiful Rangeley Lake. Golf at 
your door . . sandy beaches . . danc- 
ing . . theatre . . riding . . tennis . . 
full entertainment and social pro- 
gram. Strictly first-class accommoda- 
‘tions, food and service. Perfect sum- 
mer climate—NO HAY FEVER. 
Write today for rates, full informa- 
tion to 


Charles B. Day, Managing Director 


RANGELEY LAKE HOTEL 


Rangley Lakes, Maine 
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NEW BUY OPPORTUNITY 


—A GOOD TIME FOR 
PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 


Once again the stock market has pro- 
duced specific signals that spell oppor- 
tunity to informed investors. If you are 
not fully equipped to read and interpret 
these signals by yourself, by all means 
take advantage of one of the special 
offers below, so that you may have the 
advantage of the current and the next 
few Gartley Forecasts. 

Of immediate importance in this selec- 
tive market are the carefully supervised 
Gartley 


Low and moderate-priced issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-priced speculations 


—selected in the light of our RVR studies. 

Obviously, with 100% margin requirements in 
effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO, to have 
the advantage of the Gartley Relative Velocity 
Ratings on the stocks you own. No longer can 
you afford to GUESS what the Capital Appre- 
ciative Potentials of your stocks are. With RVR 
you can ; you can easily make each dollar 
you invest in stocks do the work ot two or three 
dollars—and WITHOUT MARGIN. 

These and other undervalued stocks will be 
made available to you during the period of the 
SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER. 
Current issue plus the next five issues which 
will cover what may well prove the most decisive 
financial phase investors may experience for a 
long time to come............ = $30 

Or Accept This Special Combination Offer: 

Current edition of RVR, the most complete 
analysis of the relative movements of stocks. 
(Regular price $5 per issue.) Now in combination 
with 6 weeks’ Gartley Forecast........... s70 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
68 William St., N.Y. C. 








Whether) 
You Own 
One Share 
ora 
Thousand 





THIS IS THE RGAD TO 


STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS 


WYew EDITION—REVISED 
UP TO THE MOMENT OF 
GOING TO PRESS .... 


Traders who appreciate the importance 
of fully understanding TODAY'S MAR- 
KET will find this book of great value. 
Written in simple language, it explains 
the BASIC elements for profitable trad- 
ing and lays down easily understood, 
workable rules. 


SENT ON 15 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 

















| SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-10 | 
1 837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. ! 
: Genti 1 am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE ! 
| ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the | 
i privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 
Sey. c6 bwabonebuneSeduesé bab vecbbsch’ bos I 
: Ms « SRGACEE. cd debees ctv eh Giese ccnccon 
! Eiosantancudbaccesecacoesets i. «ss cteansee i 
0c ee enen eneebananesenenanes en ceandbus eres - ases S| 
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Inflation or Deflation Ahead? 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


: ———— = 
INDUSTRIAL 
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WASHINGTON now seems unable to 
make up its composite mind whether 
inflation or deflation lies ahead. 

Government economists were recent- 
ly quoted as believing inflation danger 
had passed and that menace of defla- 
tionary slump looms few months 
ahead. On other hand, the director of 
U. S. Employment Service believes 
post-war unemployment has passed its 
peak and that total employment will 
“continue to improve.” Also, Federal 
Reserve Board has judged that some 
of the inflationary influences of war 
period have lost some or all of their 
force. 

This writer’s view is not only that 
deflation fears are groundless, but 
that mistaken assumption that infla- 
tionary pressure has disappeared will 
serve again to increase that very pres- 
sure. 

Buying-power of dollar at whole- 
sale. now officially recognized as 68 
cents in relation to immediately pre- 
war, seems destined to shrink further 
‘in 1946-47. This is extremely impor- 
tant to holders of stocks, because stock 
prices must ultimately mirror impor- 
tant shifts in value of monetary unit 
in which they are quoted. 

With removal of some OPA-imposed 
blindfolds, citizens soon will have op- 
portunity to see what buying-power of 
dollar really is. Gradual return of 
free markets and elimination of hid- 
den subsidies will restore reality to 
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quoted prices for things people buy. 
Fast spinning of wage-price spiral is 
directly assessable to Administration. 
Nothing else could have so surely 
guaranteed breakdown of OPA as 
Government-inspired wage boosts. 

During third quarter of 1946 whole- 
sale commodity prices should rise 
fastest in many years. Moreover, re- 
flecting return of strikers to work, to- 
tal industrial production will probably 
expand to post-war heights. 

In early months Capital Goods 
stocks can be expected to outperform 
Consumers Goods issues which led 
early post-war rise. 

Last month’s new 15-year high in 
Railroad average confirmed similar 
performance by Industrials and Utili- 
ties in May. During third quarter 
Rails can be counted upon to partici- 
pate fully in bull market extension. 
Normal seasonal rise during Summer 
months is about 18% for Rails, versus 
10% for Industrials. 

Among favorite speculations for 
percentage gains are these: Texas 
Gulf Producing (now 16), Colorado 
Fuel & Iron (174%), Canadian Pacific 
(20), Baltimore & Ohio (28), Long- 
Bell Lumber A (33), American Radia- 
tor & Standard Sanitary (204), 
American Rolling Mill (37), Minne- 
apolis-Moline Power Implement (18). 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sént to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


FORBES 



































HE third quarter of the year will 
iF ecobebly witness a lessening of 
strikes, an increase in industrial pro- 
duction, a rising tide of confidence in 
200 @B@ Republican victory in the November 

| dections, and possibly some uneasiness 
190| @fe concerning relations with Russia. 
A large demand, or potential de- 
180 mand, still exists for articles of all 
....] Oa@ kinds. 
80 There is some evidence, however, 
that many people are delaying pur- 
70 chases of various items, because of the 
belief that prices are too high for in- 
60 ferior goods. With a high “break-even” 
point in industry, a decline in volume 
50 would cause a severe drop in profits. 
Readers of this column have made 
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handsome profits in recent years on 
uy. @B various stocks which I have recom- 
| is & mended. I now feel, however, that 
ion. gm. many stocks are no longer in a safe 


rely “ # buying range. Many have advanced to 
as § levels which, in my opinion, represent 
a selling zone. 


STOCKS TO SELL 


re- It seems to me that the following 
to. —§ groups are high enough; that profits 
should be taken by those who bought 
several years ago and that other stocks 
should be purchased where the appre- 
ciation outlook is better. 
I refer to the airplane and airline 
group, department stores, movies, pub- 
lishing companies, textiles. These 
groups appear to have amply dis- 
counted the measurable future. 
For example, in the last few years 
ci- Sears Roebuck advanced from 44 to 
on. cround 200 (allowing for the split- 
er gi Up); Paramount Pictures from 5 to 
sus ~ fr 8; McCall from 8 to 71, etc. Anyone 
buying into these groups now, in my 
for opinion, is assuming a risk out of all 
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as proportion to any possible profit from 
do here on. My advice is to use rallies to 
fic "fp take profits in these groups. 

f- Chrysler and General Motors have 
‘a advanced a great deal since first 
¥ strongly recommended here in the 
e- Spring of 1941: Chrysler from 41 to 


). 140, General Motors from 28 to 80. 
During the past 12 months these 
stocks have gotten nowhere. It is pos- 
sible that, because of the strong and 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Some Stocks in Selling Zone 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


threatening position of the labor 
unions, the anticipated large earnings 
for these companies will not be real- 
ized. A prudent policy would be ,to 
take profits on at least half one’s hold- 
ings of these stocks. 


STILL RECOMMENDED 


The groups which have probably 
not yet reached their peaks are steels, 
coppers, oils, tobaccos, farm machin- 
ery, numerous building stocks, sugars, 
financing companies, and various in- 
dividual stocks. 

I call special attention to CINCINNATI 
Mittinc MAcHInE, recently listed on 
the Big Board. It is the largest manu- 
facturer of machine tools, and has ex- 
cellent management. Capitalization: 
49,000 shares of 4% preferred and 
850,000 common. On December 31st 
last, current assets (including $20 
millions cash items) amounted to 
$37,900,000, and current liabilities, 
$9,000,000, showing a net working 
capital of $28,900,000. Current divi- 
dend is $1.40. Price around $37. Out- 
look for earnings appears excellent. 

Those interested in the air-condi- 
tioning field should give attention to 
CARRIER Corp. and YorK Corp., both 
previously mentioned here. The prod- 
ucts of both companies are popular 
for air-conditioning and refrigeration. 
A large and growing demand appears 
ahead. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL stock has 
not done very much recently, but it 
represents a very strong enterprise. 
The company produces 85% of the 
world’s total output of nickel, ranks 
first in production of platinum and 
related metals, and also is among the 
four largest copper producers. Finan- 
cial resources have grown considerably 
since 1932. Net Working Capital in- 
creased during that period from $25,- 
900,000 to $122,200,000 at the ciose 
of last year. 

P. S.—Since writing the above the 
market declined sharply, but my ad- 
vice is to use rallies to sell stocks in 
the groups mentioned above. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





What's Ahead for 


INFLATION 
RAILROADS 


URRENT UNITED Report 
carries a timely forecast on 
two subjects of paramount interest 
to investors — new outlook for In- 
flation with dropping of many 
OPA controls — prospects for 
leading Rails under expected ICC 
freight rate increases. 


Does rising Inflation mean much 
higher stock prices? Are many 
Rails undervalued? 


4 STOCKS FAVORED 


Four Railroad stocks which appear to be 
outstanding are specifically recommended 
for purchase. They include two common 
stocks recommended for appreciation pos- 
sibilities and two preferred with generous 
income return. 





For an introductory copy— 
Send for Bulletin Fh-36—FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r: Boston 16, Mass. 

















PROFITS IN TODAY'S 
STOCK MARKET 


FREE Booklet tells amazing 
story of tested method. 


Send today for your copy of a 
new FREE booklet which outlines 
in detail a tested method for mak- 
ing money in the stock market 
TODAY. 

If you knew when to buy and 
sell, would there be a ceiling on 
your stock market profits? 

The SENSITIVE INDEX in- 
dicated trends clearly and con- 
fidently. It has two parts—one for 
buying levels, the other for selling 
levels. : 

If you send AT ONCE you will 
not only receive this booklet 
FREE, but also a copy of our 
Investor’s Bulletins. 

But you must send AT ONCE 
... supply of booklets is severely 
limited. Send NOW. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 











A Practical Stock and 
Commodity Education 


is offered in W. D. GANN’S books 


TRUTH OF THE STOCK TAPE 
WALL STREET STOCK SELECTOR 
NEW STOCK TREND DETECTOR 
Graphically illustrated rules for determining 
trends and selection of stocks. 
COMPLETE SET, $8.00 
Literature and reviews FREE. Ask for H-12. 
W. D. GANN & SON, Iac. 
82 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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to consider 


Reinvestment 


is your time 


* EARN 244%. 


* UNDER nt management ‘who 
believes in high reserves. 


* FUNDS received by the 10th of any 
month start earning from the Ist. 


* EARNINGS compounded 
nually. 


* HIGHEST YIELD consistent with 
Federally Insured safety. 
(Bach account 


Federally Insured up to $5,000) 


* STAFF experienced in handling in- 
ee by mail gives prompt, efficient 
service. 


semi-an- 


We will be pleased to send you our current finan- 
cial statement which shows our exceptionally high 


| ky N Bam 


President 





STANDARD FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 S$. Olive St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


POSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSOSOOOOD 


tooo eoeooe 








One Scottish Story—FREE 


Do you know what a Scotsman 
does when he has a big bill 
changed into smaller paper 
money? He puts the small bills 
down, and, with wet forefinger 
and thumb, carefully counts one 
bill at a time, but never flicks up 
the last one, hoping that there 
may be an extra one under it, by 
mistake. 


When you've had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each, for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 
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Meet Your Stockholder! 


In “The Arm-co-operator,” maga- 
zine for employees of the American 
Rolling Mill Co., President Charles R. 
Hook, in an article headed “Meet Your 
Stockholder!”, tells company workers: 

In 1900, there were 35 men—ven- 
turesome souls—who invested their 
savings in a new company, a steel mill 
called Armco. They were our first 
owners, our first stockholders. . . . At 
the beginning of 1946 we had almost 
50,000—among them the doctors who 
look after our families’ health; dairy- 
men who supply us with milk; teach- 
ers who instruct our children; em- 
ployees of Armco and other com- 
panies; widows whose only income is 
from wise investment of insurance 
funds; the little grocery store on the 
corner, the fruit market further down 
the street—the owners of such busi- 
nesses helped finance our jobs. 

Their savings were accumulated by 
hard work and thrift; they entrusted 
them to us. More than half of them 
own less than 50 shares each; 75% 
less than 100. It is their savings, their 
money which helps provide our plants, 
our tools, our jobs. They mean much 
to us. 


“The Investor” Is 


“*The Investor’ Is Almost Every- 
body.” Extracts from a Saturday Eve- 
ning Post editorial: 

Despised investors, whose impover- 
ishment brings pleasure to so-called 
progressives, are people who put their 
savings at the disposal of corporations 
in the hope of receiving a profit or at 
least breaking even. 

The investor may be a millionaire, 
although millionaires represent but an 
infinitesimal fraction of investors. Far 
more likely the investor is YOU—as 
an owner of stocks and bonds, or an 
insurance policy, or an annuity, or a 
savings bank deposit. Or it is the 
widow of a saving citizen trying to 
make ends meet on the dwindling pro- 
ceeds of the small trust estate he man- 
aged to leave behind him. 

Even as a beneficiary of social se- 
curity, you have an interest in the suc- 


The stockholder, for financing our 
jobs, is entitled to a fair income op 
the money he has entrusted to us. We 
can pay him nothing unless there are 
profits, and there are no profits until 
after wages, salaries, materials, taxes, 
insurance, wear and tear, and many 
other items have been taken care of, 
We can never pay him all our profits, 
because, to keep our company sound 
and protect our jobs, we must use part 
of the money for buildings and equip. 
ment to keep our quality up, our costs 
down, and serve our customers. 

From our 1945 profits our common 
stockholders received 80 cents per 
share, averaging $72 for each stock. 
holder; preferred stockholders aver. 
aged about $177 each. These were the 
average yearly incomes of our com: 
pany’s owners from their Armco in- 
vestment. 

Why should an Armco man or 
woman be interested in whether or not 
our stockholders received a fair re 
turn on their investment? The answer 
is clear. If there were not stockholders, 
you and I would not have a job a 
Armco. The stockholders own Armeo, 
We work for them. 


Almost Everybody. 


cess of investment, taxes on which are 
the basic source of the payments made 
to old people or the unemployed. The 
same is true of you as a patient in an 
endowed hospital, or as a participant 
in a private pension or group-medicine 
plan, or as a veteran attending college 
by virtue of the G.I. Bill of Rights. ... 
If the war against saving is carried 
much farther, our users of capital wil 
be driven to government lending agen 
cies, with the inevitable evils that arise 
when investment is made, not to pro 
duce a profit, but to augment political 
power, and it is immaterial what party 
is in control. For the “Little People” 
the prospect would be much as the 
London Sunday Times lately stated it: 
“The worker will face a single vas 
monopolist employer— the State— 
whom he can neither emulate n0f 
fight.” 
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'sORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacne & Co.: With OPA powers materi- 
aly curtailed, and with the most important 
labor-management differences settled, the 

for substantially improved show- 
ings by American industry for the balance 
of the year have been greatly enhanced. 
Since other basic factors do not appear to 
have radically changed their complexion, we 
ge inclined to view the market’s present set- 
beck as an interruption in the long-term up- 
ward trend. 

Dosss & Co.: Short term traders should 
maintain positions well-fortified with reserve 
buying power. 

W. E. Hutton & Co.: Among the qual- 
ity industrials which appeal to us on any 
grall setbacks are Diamond Match, Anchor 
Hocking Glass, du Pont, Monsanto, Borg- 
Warner, National Biscuit (in spite of pres- 
ent raw material difficulties), American Can, 
Continental Can, Bond Stores and American 
Tobacco. We think the oils possess consid- 
etable promise, and are of the opinion that 
some of the utility operating issues, like 
Florida Power and Public Service of Colo- 
rado, are attractive for yield. Although re- 
cently neglected, holding company stocks 
like American Power & Light pfds., Niagara 
Hudson Power and United Light & Railways 
are selling well below estimated eventual 
break-up value. 

Paine, Wepser, Jackson & Curtis: A 
handful of stocks whose present prices do 
not appear to have discounted high levels of 
output and substantial indicated earnings 
improvement during the coming year in- 
cludes Evans Products, Doehkler-Jarvis, 
American Machine & Metals, Gardner-Den- 
ver and E. W. Bliss. 


Reynotps & Co.: The final half of the 
year should be far better than the initial six 
months, which, for most stocks, was merely 
8 period of marking time. 

Suearson, Hammitt & Co.: New long 
term purchases might well be confined to 
(1) capital goods issues which are likely to 
do well after’ any interrupting decline is 
over, (2) very high grade senior issues which 
are likely to weather any storm compara- 
tively well, and (3) special situations such 
as these three: Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific 444s, 1960, G. A. Fuller, and Ward 
Baking. 

Artuur Wirsensercer & Co.: Commit- 
Ments in certain carefully-studied and care- 
fully-selected real estate situations at present 
price levels still offer opportunities for siz- 

speculative gain despite the large ad- 
vances that have already taken place. Here 
ate five common stock issues that stand to 
gain in both prices and earnings from a con- 
tinuation of the real estate boom (they range 
the most speculative to the most con- 


| Mrvative): U. S. Realty-Sheraton, an in- 





speculation; General Realty & 
UtiL; City Investing; Ford Hotels Co.; 
Hotels Statler Co., a real blue-blood in the 


hotel field. 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 


BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics, 


Years of accuracy have built us pre- 


eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
0 nea in inexpensive weekly bul- 
etins. 


To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Indus- 
try Formula, we are enabled to detect 
the difference between distribution and 
accumulation. 


Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Un- 
fortunately, investors and traders are 
equally victims of psychological distor- 
tions. Following popular sentiment, they 
too often are forced to buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these 
errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our economy where our weekly 
findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients, It 
is our firm opinion that never before 
since 1929 has the investor been in such 
great peril. Yet, at the same time, he 
faces a life-time opportunity for individ- 
ual fortune building through intelligent 
watchful waiting. 


We expect the recent long period of 
distribution to lead to drastic deflation. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared to know the few safe 
issues to accumulate, at the long-term- 
bargain-bottom, means grasping the op- 
portunity of generations. 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential to the in- 
vestor. Knowing a “bull market” from a 
“bear market” is the one guarantee of 
security. Waiting and watching has built 
“most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space 
to reprint the many letters of apprecia- 
tion of this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’’, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: ‘“‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 
they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from popular emotional distor- 
tions. 


Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created a special Con- 
tact Service to replace our newspaper 
comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, 
or five dollars for advice covering the 
next seven weeks of the current critical 
period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dol- 
lars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that- 
syndicated my "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 


“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 


Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 14, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). 
Consultation appointments $25. 

















THOUGHTS 





... on the Business of Life 


The basic purpose of the United Na- 
tions is to make force the servant and 
not the master of reason and to reject 
the ancient and discredited doctrine 
that might makes right. 

—James F. Byrnes. 


What is most needed for learning is 
an humble mind. —ConFucius. 


A ship, to run a straight course, can 
have but one pilot and one steering 
wheel. The same applies to the success- 
ful operation of a business. There can- 
not be a steering wheel at every seat 
in an organization—JULEs ORMONT. 


The highest law gives a thing to him 
who can use it. —THOREAU. 


All who would win joy must share 
it; happiness was born a twin. 
—Byron. 


If.you want to succeed you should 
strike out on new paths rather than 
travel the worn paths of accepted suc- 
cess. —Joun D. RocKEFELLER. 


Superstition is the religion of feeble 
minds. —BurRKE. 


Be true to the best you know. This 
is your high ideal. If you do your best, 
you cannot do more. Do your best 
every day and your life will gradually 
expand into satisfying fullness. Culti- 
vate the habit of doing one thing at a 
time with quiet deliberateness. Always 
allow yourself a sufficient margin of 
time in which to do your work well. 
Frequently examine your working 
methods to discover and eliminate un- 
necessary tension. Aim at poise, repose, 
and self-control. The relaxed worker 
accomplishes most. 

—Horatio W. Dresser. 


It is part of the cure to wish to be 
cured. —SENECA. 


An idea, to be suggestive, must come 
to the individual with the force of a 
revelation. —-WILLIAM JAMES. 


Nature knows no pause, and attaches 
a curse upon all inaction. —GOETHE. 


Security is the priceless product of 
freedom. Only the strong can be se- 
cure, and only in freedom can men 
produce those material resources which 
can secure them from want at home 
and against aggression from abroad. 

—B. E. HutcHinson. 


I am not afraid of tomorrow, for I 
have seen yesterday and I love today. 
—WituiaM ALLEN WHITE. 


DON'T WORRY 


A great old game is life, my friend, 
It must be played with zest, 
Don’t worry o’er your handicap, 
Grip well, and do your best. 
You may be bunkered, never mind, 
The game is not yet done, 
Success may meet you on the green 
And you may hole in one. 

—JeaNn TRAILL. 


Despite whatever disagreement there 
may be between some of us, let us 
never forget that we are all working 
wholeheartedly and humbly for the 
same goal—a country of peace, abun- 
dance and prosperity—for all of our 
people of all races, of all groups— 
whoever they may be, wherever they 
may live. —CHESTER BowLEs. 


There. is little that can withstand a 
man who can conquer himself. 


—Louis XIV. 


The world is so small, so interde- 
pendent we cannot help but share the 
happiness and sorrow of one another. 
as among the members of a family. 


—Dr. We: Tao-Minc. 





A TEXT 


Let us hold fast the profes- 
sion of our faith without 
wavering: for he is faithful 
that promised. 

—Hesrews 10:23. 


Sent in by G. C. Sleight, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 














You can’t build a triumphant soul 
on hunger. All the more reason, then, 
why we who are not hungry nor hope. 
lessly overborne by circumstance 
should surmount life and carry off a 
victory in the face of it. And more than 
pluck is needed to do that, more than 
just a philosophy believed with the 
mind. An inner experience of power 
is needed far beyond ourselves. 

—Dr. Harry Emerson Fospicx. 


Let the birds sing, the children play, 
the preachers preach, the teachers 
teach, the servants serve, the executives 
execute, the managers manage, and let 
the leaders lead. 

—Wwm. J. H. Boetcxer. 


Whosoever does not know how to 
recognize the faults of great men is 
incapable of estimating their perfec- 
tions. —VOLTAIRE. 


Education is the indispensable means 
by which the ideas of the men who 
founded the American Republic can be 
disseminated and perpetuated. Only 
through education can the people be 
kept from becoming greedy and ig- 
norant, from degenerating into a pop- 
ulace incapable of self-government. It 
is only by education, religion, and 
morality that the people can save 
themselves from becoming a_ willing 
instrument of their own debasement 
and ruin. The American republic will 
endure only as long as the ideas of the 
men who founded it continue domi- 
nant. —Danie L. Mars. 


Many receive advice, only the wise 
profit by it. —SyRvs. 


No gain is so certain as that which 
proceeds from the economical use of 
what you already have. 

—LaTIN PROVERB. 


A decent man is not responsible for 
the vice or absurdity of his profession; 
and he ought not on that account re- 
fuse to pursue it; it is the custom of 
the country, there is money to be got 
by it, a man must live in the world 
and make the best of it, such as it is. 

—MonraIcne. 


No one is mediocre who has good 
sense and good sentiments. 

—JosePH JouBERT. 

* ; 


In response to many requests from readeé 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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a “FORBES is an ideal magazine for a 
busy executive who has little time to 

RB. wade through masses of detailed litera- 


ture. In short order, it gives me a clear 
picture of important and significant 
developments in the business world." 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


Here is a new passenger train service ideal for industrial executives making 
business trips between the East and West Coasts. This no-extra-fare service 
is 10 to 18 hours faster than previous service between Chicago - St. Louis and 


the West Coast terminals. 


Between 


NEW YORK-WASHINGTON, D. C. 
and LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


From New York .. . through sleeping-cars 
depart on the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania railroads, On arrival at Chi- 
cago they are carried through to Los 
Angeles on the Transcon; to San Francisco 
on the Overland. 


From Washington, D.C... . through sleep- 
ing-cars departing on the Pennsylvania are 
carried through from Chicago to Los An- 
geles on the Transcon — to San Francisco 
on the Pacific. Departing on the Baltimore 
and Ohio, sleeping-cars are carried through 
to San Francisco on the Pacific. 


Similar service available eastbound from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. No change 
of cars enroute in either direction. 






ROAD OF THE SYrtaminers 


Between 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY-DENVER 
and PACIFIC COAST 


Departing from St. Louis on the new 
Streamliner ““CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
through sleeping-cars are routed to Port- 
land-San Francisco and Los Angeles (via 
Kansas City-Denver) with no change of 
cars enroute. Similar service is available 
eastbound from the West Coast. 


For complete information regarding sched- 
ules, accommodations and other passenger 
service to or from the Union Pacific West, 
inquire at your local ticket office. 





TO VACATIONISTS ... Union Pacific serves 
more western scenic regions than any other 
railroad. These include California, Pacific 
Northwest, Colorado, Yellowstone and the 
National Parks of Southern Utah-Arizona. 
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